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Foreign Trade of the United States with the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics in 1940 


E. C. Ropes, Division of Regional Information! 


united States Exports to the U.S. S. R. 


During 1940 the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics was the only large cus- 
tomer for American products among the 
nonbelligerent countries in Europe. 
United States exports totaled $82,092,000 
in value, and reexports $4,851,000, mak- 
ing a grand total of $86,943,000. This 
value for exports was exceeded only by 
that for exports to the United Kingdom 
and France, both of which bought large 
quantities of war materials. 

Exports in 1940 to the U.S.S.R., as in 
previous years, consisted almost entirely 
of semimanufactured and manufactured 
goods. Crude materials and foodstuffs 
comprised only $10,874,000 in value, or 
13.3 percent. The share of the U.S.S.R. 
in total American exports in these classes 
was 1.7 percent for crude materials, 4.1 
percent for crude foodstuffs, 2.6 percent 
for semimanufactures, and 2.0 percent in 
manufactured goods. 

Values of monthly shipments of ex- 
ports to the U.S. S. R. fluctuated greatly, 
from a high in January of $13,066,000 to 
alow in May of $499,000. This variation 
was due in large measure to difficulties 
encountered by the Amtorg Trading Cor- 
poration, which handles all shipping of 
goods, in obtaining bottoms, usually 
American flag boats, to charter for the 
run to Vladivostok. All American ship- 
ments to the U. S. S. R., and some from 
other countries, have for over a year been 
routed to that port, because of the prac- 
tical closing of the Mediterranean and 
Baltic Seas to American ships by war 
conditions. 

Consideration of exports by individual 
classes and items discloses information of 
interest. The first striking item is 6,- 
172,000 pounds of sole leather, valued at 
$2,180,000. These goods were purchased 
in the United States, instead of one of 
the South American countries that 
usually supply these goods to cover the 
perennial shortage of heavy hides in the 
U.S.S.R. Probably shipping difficulties 
in South America caused this diversion 
of orders. Another item that stands out 
is wheat, of which 3,621,000 bushels, 
valued at $2,996,000, were exported. A 
similar quantity was purchased in 1939. 
The Soviet Government has in past years 
frequently bought wheat in the United 
States or Australia, to supply the popula- 
tion and army in the Soviet Far East, in 
order to avoid the transcontinental haul 
of home-grown grain to that section. A 
third item of agricultural origin is cot- 
ton, of which 139,000 bales valued at $7,- 





‘Statistics prepared by Division of Foreign 
Trade Statistics. 


Principal Commodities in Trade of the United States with the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics 



























































Quantity Value (1,000 dollars) 
Commodity and group 
1938 1939 1940 1938 1939 1940 
EXPORTS, UNITED STATES MERCHANDISE, TOTAL..........|........|........]-------- 69, 603 | 51,808 | 82,092 
Sole leather, bends, backs, and sides____..__.-------__--- ee ns Oem: OE. | eee 2a 2, 180 
Wheat RATE CS ISS 1,000 bu_.|_----_-- 3,006} 8,681 1.....<.. 1,716 | 2,996 
Raw cotton _ LO Nee cA Re Wee 7, 864 
Gasoline and other petroleum motor fuel, in bulk _ __..-1,000 bbl 1, 120 884 1,065 | 2, 247 1, 949 1, 850 
Ww heels of artificial abrasives scunconal MOTD..\ :3, Si 832 375 653 336 185 
Carbon electrodes for furnace or electrolytic w wake do_...| 13,435 | 4, 537 330 | 1,873 615 42 
Ss I IR fo ee a ee bs do___.| 91, 643 | 47,350 714 | 3,090 | 1,466 293 
Strip, hoop, band and scrolliron and steel.....-..-..------- do_...| 22,194 | 12,708 174 | 1,071 425 14 
Casing and oil-line pipe, seamless._._...............-------- do_- 426 _..| 64, 099 37 |-------- 2, 485 
W ite aa manungtures...... <=... eee c nce eocwencecns do... 1, 224 344 19 266 75 : 
. . , a Pe te ee bie AS Seeds 3,268 | 7,064 517 
Aluminum ingots, plates, sheets, ete 1,000 Ib 1, 129 3, 717 ane TF 1, 120 gf ee 
Refined copper in ingots, bars, or other forms. _._.---------- do... 110 | 45, 496 |108, 956 13 | 5,791 | 14,026 
D>. a Be ES See te | ee 19 792 
Brass and bronze, plates and sheets ___- Bae do__- 173 | 24,810 ete 33 5, 005 
Industrial electric furances, ovens, ete.!____.______- number ie eee, PY _| 1,510 889 777 
Internal-combustion engines : we. 83 58 178 766 643 2, 071 
Engine accessories and parts DRED TeRpas > Ses be 25" i+ 52 192 1, 230 
Construction and conveying mac hinery. PETS > PSR CORRS Se te 138 540 3, 853 
Se ee i LT SEES TT id ns 582 246 2, 731 
Metalworking machinery, total ee mes Site we 35, 163 | 18,669 | 23, 884 
Lathes. mber-- 770 161 300 | 5,022 | 1,685 | 2,703 
Boring, chucking, thread-cutting, -and milling snadiiiinen. Bis! Mons 8,605 | 6,323 2, 824 
Drilling machines... RB MSR aes number 308 79 215 1, 585 681 986 
Planers and shapers. - do 66 40 15 1,368 | 1,698 142 
Metal-grinding machines and parts.-______________--------_--- cael, SAR Pte A Se 6,792 | 3,465 4, 679 
Sheet and plate metalworking machinery and parts SEES CSR OR) Fe 3,220 | 1,433 2, 904 
Forging machinery and parts. ___- SEI TAs CSRS Pe Ree 1, 764 7 1, 270 
TOE U8) en : ais Ue Stes 3, 416 980 5,177 
Aircraft and parts i . id : Ry eae SSR Ld: ORE 5,171 | 2,905 71 
WUONENS CUNB onan n cc ccuasaces Paliee POLE number_.|__._-_-- 1 Sa 344 
REEXPORTS OF FOREIGN MERCHANDISE, TOTAL.__-...---]__-..-.-|--------|-------- 88 | 4,830 4, 851 
Crude rubber J 1,000 7b. .}...... 11, 383 es 2, 521 37 
Refined copper and manufactures... ea a PISS, 5c) Pa ORES 1, 149 1, 287 
Tin bars, blocks, pigs, ete. .._. cE << 22 | ee 1,012 , 852 
IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION, TOTAL...............-]........]........].---..- 23, 502 | 24,494 | 22, 274 
kn ae 2 Ae a Re ccs en 1,000 Ib_. 199 254 28 397 546 50 
Caviar and other fish roe G0 2... 110 44 19 182 107 86 
Crab mest, sauce ang paste... .................-.<-.. do_..-} 1,817 | 2,750) 1,054 522 803 300 
Undressed furs, total be : Be Be REE ee 288" 12,139 | 12,327 12, 942 
Fox, other than silver or black ..thousands - - 198 449 430 1, 556 1, 956 2,112 
Persian lamb. . <O.. 2 976 727 682 | 26, 705 5, 165 5, 004 
Squirrel ¥ do. 2, 045 2, 339 3, 279 881 1, 054 1, 800 
te son cuddngt a nan So acae saw aaanacinomed 1,000 Ib_- 57 140 187 99 333 258 
Licorice root do___.| 15,379 | 15,090 | 10, 152 289 307 209 
Cigarette leaf, unstemmed___...___________---_--------- ae 521 1,317 1, 631 287 705 859 
Hops ae PSR FN 14 | 1,289 |-- 3 444 
Unmanufactured flax, including tow_____.....-.-...----- tons 25 1, 374 1, 878 3 154 347 
Flax fabrics “ Ee ae ne, ba 1,000 Ib__ 2, 423 521 13 818 179 8 
Anthracite... a. 179 SS Let Be bac. 
Manganese ore (manganese DOMNNMRY ec 1,000 Ib__|180, 708 |154, 294 |339, 063 2,662 | 2,204 3, 948 
Platinum ingots, bars, ete oz. troy__| 31,431 | 15, 562 . 964 on] 
Iridium wae NERS PRY ee. = | eee 553 
Dead or creosote oil 1,000 gal_.} 1,089 | 6,140 105 526 |... 
Naphthalene solidifying at 79 1,000 Ib 7,251 | 10,446 4,711 108 113 | 108 
Glycerine, crude do__..| 4,758 | 1,682 374 | me 
Ammonium sulphate tons (2,240 Ib. Mh eae yo | |n--2---- 224 oer 








! Includes ‘‘parts’’ beginning 1939. 
864,000, were shipped in 1940. Although 
the Soviet cotton crop of over 4,000,000 
bales is sufficient to cover all the require- 
ments of the mills now operating in the 
U. S. S. R., even with Polish and Baltic 
mills included, and to export a surplus to 
a number of European countries unable 
to obtain their usual supply of American 
cotton, manufacturing conditions are re- 
ported by Soviet sources to call for ad- 
mixture of a small portion of American 
fiber with the Soviet cotton to make cer- 
tain grades of goods. 


2 Persian, including other lamb and sheep in 1938. 


Conspicuous in the category of non- 
metallic minerals is nonaviation gaso- 
line, of which over a million barrels, 
valued at $1,850,000, were exported in 
1940. This product has been purchased 
in about this quantity for 4 years; it may 
be assumed that it is for the use of 
the Far Eastern motorized vehicles and 
planes, which require greater quantities 
than can be produced by the oil field on 
Sakhalin Island, the only Soviet petro- 
leum source in the East. Two items in 
this category show striking reductions in 
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United States Merchandise Trade With the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 


[Values in thousands of dollars] 














| 


| 


| General imports 


|E rts | > POEs 
Exports Ne as from the U. S. 


U.8. 8. 





S.R 
m ‘ | ie = sal 

Year or period | Percent Percent 

of total of total 

Value | United | Value | United 

States States 

exports imports 

} 

1932 12, 641 0.8 | 9,736 0.7 
1933 8, 907 .5 | 12,114 .8 
1934. __ 15, 011 .7 | 12,337 a 
1935 | 24° 743 | 1.1 | 172809 9 
1936 | 33, 427 | 1.4 | 20,517 8 
1937 412, 892 | 1.3 | 30, 768 1.0 
| 1938 | 69, 691 | 2.3 | 24,034 1.2 
| 1939 | 56, 638 1.8 | 25,023 1.1 
1940 86, 943 2.2 | 20,773 3 


z , | General imports 
—. = the from the U. S. 
rte Ss. R. 
Yearly average | 
or year | Percent Percent || 
Z | of total | of total 
Value | United | Value| United 
| States |} States 
| exports | imports 
i 44, 853 | 1.8 | 15,613 0.9 
1916-20 135, 933 2.0 5, 678 - 
1921-25__ 32, 049 > 4,651 | = 
1926-30 ; 77, 665 | 1.6 | 17,592 | .4 
1931-35_ __ --| 33,122 | 1.6 | 13,180 .8 
1929 85, O11 | 1.6 } 22, 551 5 
1930_ = 114, 399 | 3.0 | 24, 386 8 
1931_.... alates 103, 717 4.3 | 13, 206 | .6] 

















1 Includes reexports. 


Monthly Trade of the United States With the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 


[Values in thousands of dollars} 





Exports, including reexports 


Month _ 
1938 


January 1, 757 
February | 7, 380 
March | 6, 489 
April 6, 487 | 
May 8, 635 | 
June Daa 6, 630 | 
July 5, 386 
August _-. 7,024 
September | 5, 595 
October : 5 mua 3, 043 
November : | 4,071 
December =e 7, 196 


General imports 


1939 1940 1938 1939 1940 


uv ‘ 

4 2,15 505 

3, 641 499 1, 548 2, 69 932 
262 6, 439 , O64 1,07 2, 288 

3, 201 6, 124 2, 527 1, 86. 807 
3,712 9,815 | 698 4,42 4, O85 
1, 785 4,571 2, 927 2, 520 124 
8, 626 7, 344 2,093 1,018 93 
7, 282 4, O44 1, 271 », 267 2, 178 
11, 922 6, 902 1. 52 1, Ole 2) 334 











exports from previous years, artificial 
abrasive wheels and carbon electrodes 
for electric furnaces. It is not impos- 
sible that Soviet production of these 
articles is beginning to approach the 
country’s needs for such products. 

An even larger reduction has occurred 
in items in the metals and manufactures 
category, namely, black steel sheets and 
other rolling mill products. Until last 
year American exports of these goods ran 
to high figures, as the result of the growth 
of the Soviet tractor and automobile 
industry. Domestic manufacture, on 
rolling mills imported from the United 
States, probably accounts for this drop, 
and for that of wire and ferro-alloys, 
from the figures of previous years. The 
fall in exports of molybdenum ore, very 
high in 1939, was due to the application 
of a moral, later converted into an actual, 
embargo on shipments to the U.S. S. R. 
The last conspicuous item, refined cop- 
per, of either American or foreign origin, 
shows an astonishing rise, all since the 
beginning of the war in Europe. Here 
the impossibility of obtaining the metal 
from its usual sources, as the United 
Kingdom, Belgium, etc., has compelled 
the U. S. S. R. to turn to the American 
market, where metal from both native 
and foreign ores was available. A short- 
age of copper and zinc usually made up 
by imports accounts also for American 
sales of copper wire and brass and bronze 
plates and sheets. Another unusual item 
is that of seamless casing and oil-line 
pipe, for the expanding Soviet petroleum 


industry; exports of 64,099,000 pounds, 
valued at $2,485,000, are believed to rep- 
resent orders placed in the United States 
because of the impossibility of obtaining 
delivery from Germany, the customary 
Soviet source for these goods. 

American machinery has been promi- 
nent in almost all phases of the Soviet 
industrial expansion and hence in Soviet 
imports since 1928. Items under the 
machinery and vehicles category that in 
1940 showed unusual increases in quan- 
tity and value are: Internal-combustion 
engines, accessories and parts ($3,301,- 
000); construction and conveying ma- 
chinery ($3,853,000) ; and oil-well and re- 
fining machinery ($2,731,000). In the 
class of metalworking machinery, ma- 
chine tools continued to be prominent 
among exports, though not as much as in 
1938. Soviet domestic production of cer- 
tain types of machine tools is assigned 
as the reason for this drop. Sheet- and 
plate-working machinery exports ($2,- 
904,000) increased over 1939 figures, but 
were lower than in 1938 ($3,220,000). 
Rolling-mill machinery, on the other 
hand, ran higher ($5,177,000) than in 
either 1938 or 1939. 

Of the remaining export items, sales 
of aircraft and parts suffered a sharp 
reduction from those of the previous two 
years because of American embargo of 
exportation cf these products to the U.S. 
S.R. An item of 99 freight cars, valued 
at $344,000, on the other hand, repre- 
sents a new classification in United 
States exports to the Soviet Union. 
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In addition to the reexports of copper 
refined from imported ore, mentioneg 
above, there were also in 1940 reexports 
of imported metal, $1,287,000. Importeg 
tin was also shipped, to a value of 
$1,852,000, until an embargo was place 
on the exportation of this metal. 


United States Imports from the 
U. 8. &. R. 


While in 1940 imports for consump. 
tion into the United States from the 
Soviet Union reached a value of only 
$22,274,000, or 0.8 percent of all Uniteq 
States imports in that year, several of 
the items in the crude-materials cate. 
gory, which accounts for 86.4 percent of 
imports from the U. S. S. R., are of 
great importance in certain American 
manufacturing industries. The most 
conspicuous of these is undressed furs 
($12,942,000 or over 50 percent of alj 
imports). Other important items, all of 
which, showed reductions from previous 
years, are: sausage casings ($50,000): 
caviar ($86,000); crab meat ($300,000): 
bristles ($258,000); and licorice root 
($209,000). Imports of cigarette tobacco, 
on the other hand, have risen steadily 
in quantity and value for 3 years, to 
1,631,000 pounds at $859,000 in 1940. An 
item that appeared for the first time in 
1939, when $3,000 worth was imported, 
but increased to $444,000 in 1940, was 
hops. It is reported that this product 
reaches the United States from Mur- 
mansk, the Soviet ice-free port on the 
Arctice Ocean. This ship movement 
would indicate that the Soviet Govern- 
ment has found it possible to ship goods 
from at least one port beside Vladivostok, 
in spite of war risks in the North At- 
lantic. 

War conditions may also have ac- 
counted in 1940 for cessation of imports 
of anthracite coal—for many years a 
considerable item in American imports 
from the U.S.S.R. This commodity is 
shipped from a Black Sea port. Yet 
from another port on that sea shipments 
of manganese ore were almost continu- 
ous throughout the year, aggregating 
339,000,000 pounds (manganese content) 
valued at $3,948,000, an increase of 120 
percent in quantity over receipts in 1939. 
This gain in imports is attributed to ex- 
pansion in steel production in American 
mills and to purchases for war stocks, 

The group of flax and products shows 
considerable change from previous years. 
In 1938 manufactures of flax made up 
the larger part of the group in value of 
imports, but in 1939 imports of unman- 
ufactured flax began to rise and the 
other items to fall. In 1940 the unman- 
ufactured fiber was practically the only 
item left in the group. 

Other annually recurrent items of im- 
port from the Soviet Union appeared in 
1940, though in reduced quantities: 
among these are cotton linters and rags 
and wastes for paper-making. Imports 
of chemicals, totaling $1,163,000 in 1939, 
dropped to $166,000 in 1940, and wert 
practically limited to one item, naphtha- 
lene. 
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Special Aspects of China’s World Trade 


in 1940 


Prepared in the Far Eastern Section, Division of Regional Information 


A study of the statistics of China’s for- 
eign trade for the year 1940—preliminary 
figures—reveals several points of interest, 
none of which approaches in significance 
the outstanding fact that recorded trade 
figures no longer present a true picture 
of the actual size and distribution of 
China’s foreign trade, but only indicate 
its trends. Foremost among the reasons 
for this, of course, is that a very large 
proportion of China’s imports from the 
non-yen-bloc countries, and from Japan 
as well, are not recorded in the statistics 
of the Chinese Maritime Customs but 
represents (1) purchases by the National 
Government at Chungking; or (2) im- 
ports by Japanese authorities for use in 
China. There are differing estimates, 
“educated” guesses, as to the volume and 
value of both these streams of trade, but 
no approximation of their probable size 
has been made public. 


Trade Figures Record Large Increases 


Figures of the Customs Service record 
total imports into China from foreign 
countries as of the value of 748,900,000 
Gold Units, an increase of 39 percent over 
the value of imports in 1939. Exports 
registered an even larger increase of 92 
percent, to a value of 1,970,000,000 yuan. 
But in both categories the figures are mis- 
leading and require certain necessary 
adjustments to arrive at the estimated 
true values. Applying such adjustments 
in United States currency, recorded im- 
ports from non-yen-bloc countries into 
North China ports during 1940 totaled a 
value of $28,800,000, or 11 percent of total 
imports from non-yen-bloc countries. 
Into Shanghai, recorded imports from 
non-yen-bloc countries totaled a value of 
$167,800,000, U. S. currency, or 64.6 per- 
cent. Into other Japanese-controlled 
ports of Central and South China, non- 
yen-bloc countries contributed recorded 
imports to the value of US$2,400,000, or 
1 percent. 

The ports still under control of the 
Chinese Government received recorded 
merchandise imports from the non-yen- 
block countries during 1940 to the total 
value of US$61,300,000, or 23.4 percent 
of the total. Thus the value of all im- 
ports from non-yen-bloc countries into 
the China area during the year totaled 
ee a0 008, or only 2.2 percent below 
939. 


Imporis Considerably Exceed Exports 


Making similar necessary readjust- 
ments of the figures, recorded exports of 
merchandise from North China to non- 
yen-bloc areas during the year were 





SUMMARY 


While studies of China’s foreign- 
trade statistics are no longer even 
nearly accurate, they do indicate 
trends. Important among the 
trends indicated are the large in- 
creases recorded in both imports 
and exports. Although imports 
still considerably exceed exports, 
exports registered a larger percent- 
age increase than imports. Re- 
taining its established position as 
prime supplier of China, the British 
Empire, with 41 percent of the 
US$260,300,000 total import trade 
from the non-yen-bloc countries is 
closely followed by the United 
States with 32 percent. Figures of 
trade with the yen-bloc areas are 
merely indicators, but lead to the 
belief that total imports into All- 
China from the yen-bloc areas ex- 
ceeded 1,000,000,000 yen. Exports 
are estimated at 800,000,000 yen. 











valued at US$33,000,000, or 17.5 per- 
cent of the total value of exports 
from all China areas (excluding Man- 
churia, of course) to the non-yen- 
bloc countries. From Shanghai to 
these same destinations went out 50.5 
percent of the trade, to a value of US$95,- 
500,000. From other Japanese-controlled 
ports in Central and South China, ex- 
ports to non-yen-bloc countries totaled a 
value of only US$787,000, or 42 of 1 per- 
cent; while from the ports still under 
Chinese control recorded merchandise 
exports to the non-yen-bloc§ areas 
amounted to a value of about US$59,700,- 
000, or 31.5 percent. Thus total exports 
of Chinese merchandise to non-yen-bloc 
areas reached a value of US$189,000,000 
in 1940, or an increase of 2.7 percent over 
1939, and approximately $70,000,000 be- 
low the value of 1940 exports from those 
areas. 
British Empire Leads 


The British Empire, including espe- 
cially Hong Kong and British areas of 
the Far East, still maintains its estab- 
lished position as the largest supplier 
of imports from non-yen-bloc countries 
to the whole China area, with about 41 
percent of the total trade. The United 
States occupies second place with 32 
percent, the largest share of any indi- 
vidual country, and French Indochina 
ranks third with a share of 8.4 percent, 
chiefly rice and coal. Netherlands In- 


dies follows with a rating of 6.7 percent, 
chiefly in petroleum products and sugar; 
then, in the order named, Brazil with 
substantial cotton shipments, Germany 
with dyes and machinery, and Thailand 
with rice. 

The United States takes the place in 
China’s export trade with the non-yen- 
bloc countries that the British Empire 
holds in its import trade with them by 
taking nearly 52 percent of All-China 
produce, the British Empire ranking sec- 
ond with 36 percent. 


Trade With the Yen-Bloc Areas 


Recorded merchandise imports from 
the yen-bloc areas—Japan, Formosa, 
Korea, Manchuria—for 1940 totaled a 
value of 217,000,000 Gold Units, or about 
593,000,000 yen. Official trade statistics 
of the yen-bloc countries, however, re- 
port recorded exports to China from 
those areas at a total value of about 
925,000,000 yen, of which export trade 
to the value of 680,000,000 yen is cred- 
ited to Japan. These figures suggest 
that merchandise exports from yen-bloc 
countries as recorded in their trade, to 
the value of about 330,000,000 yen, were 
not recorded in China’s import trade 
statistics, and in addition it has been 
remarked that there were considerable 
quantities of goods entering China from 
yen-bloc areas that were not recorded in 
the statistics of either the senders or the 
receivers. Hence it is believed that total 
imports into All-China from the yen- 
bloc areas in 1940 exceeded a value of 
1,000,000,000 yen. 

Approximately 67 percent of the im- 
ports from yen-bloc areas’ entered 
through North China ports, 30 percent by 
way of Shanghai, and the remaining 3 
percent through other Japanese-con- 
trolled ports of Central and South China. 

Recorded exports from China to yen- 
bloc areas during the year totaled a vaiue 
of 284,000,000 yuan or, in local yen, 
242,000,000. However, official trade 
statistics of the yen-bloc countries indi- 
cate recorded imports from China to the 
value of about 450,000,000 yen, of which 
goods to the value of 325,000,000 yen 
were sent to Japan; but recorded im- 
port statistics of the yen-bloc countries 
are notably incomplete, and several im- 
portant items from China are not indi- 
cated. For example, trade circles esti- 
mate that rice shipments from Central 
China to Japan in 1940 of between 600,- 
000 and 700,000 tons, of the value of 
about 250,000,000 yen, were not recorded 
in either Japanese or Chinese statistics. 
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Unrecorded Export Trade Large 


Exports from China to the yen-bloc 
area, both recorded and unrecorded, are 
estimated at a valuation for the year of 
not less than 800,000,000 yen. Ship- 
ments of coal, salt, and raw cotton were 
the main exports from North China and 
totaled 55 percent of the recorded trade, 
while Shanghai contributed 40 percent, 
or nearly the whole of the remainder, in 
rice, cotton, and other cereals. 

The items that showed quantitative in- 
creases in recorded imports into China 
from all sources in 1940, compared with 
the previous year, were rice, cotton yarn, 
combed wool, aluminum, automobiles, 
leaf tobacco, petroleum products, timber 
and coal. Import items showing quan- 
titative decreases comprised rayon, steel 
bars, trucks, wheat and wheat flour, ce- 
reals, and rubber, with imports of raw 
cotton almost the same as in 1939. 

These exports showed quantitative in- 
creases: bristles, egg products, skins, 
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hides, essential oils, peanuts, sesamum 
seed, tea, coal, raw silk, wool, cotton 
yarn, carpets and salt. Exports showing 
quantitative decreases were: feathers, 
casings, wheat flour, tung oil, cotton, cot- 
ton waste and cotton piece goods, tin, 
antimony, and hat fibers. Except for 
wheat and rice exports, quantitative 
fluctuation of important imports was not 
great. With the exception of tin and 
antimony, export items were generally 
larger than in 1939. 


All things considered and barring un- 
foreseen circumstances, it appears pos- 
sible that China’s trade in 1941 should 
continue on a possibly even higher level 
than in the year just closed, as there is 
within the whole China area a definite 
pressing demand for many imported 
essentials, while in oversea countries, as 
a result of war conditions, the demand 
for China’s chief products is likely to 
be maintained on at least the present 
levels. 





1941 Fairs in Latin America 


Following is a partial list of fairs, exhibitions, and expositions planned for the present 
year in various Latin American Republics. Information regarding a good many events 
not here included is available in the Conferences and Expositions Section, Department 


of Commerce, Washington. 





Name Place 


Nature of exposition 


Date Information obtainable 
: from— 





National Industrial and 
Commercial Exposi- 
tion. 


Santiago, Chile_.-_- 


Fourth Centenary cf | Santiago, Chile___.-- 


Santiago. 


Agricultural Exposition | Palmira, Colombia. 
and Grand National 


Exposition of Agricul- 
ure. 





Guatemala National Fair_| Guatemala City__-_- 


} 


Grand Exposition of 
American Products. 
National Exposition _____- 





Comayaguela, Cen- 
| tral District. 


Annual fair 


Special celebration—fes- | November. 
tivals, manoeuvers, 
sample fair, 
tions, and other dem- | 
onstrations. } 

Annual fair—this year a 
joint celebration of the 
National and Grand 
National Agricultural 
Expositions. | 

Industrial commercial, 
and agricultural—an- 
nual fair. 


Quito, Ecuador___..; Annual fair 


Annual fair_...____- ; 








November Oscar R. Carcamo, Socie- 
dad Chilena de Difu- 
siones, Bandera 131, San- 

tiago, Chile. 

Further details from Con- 
ferences and Expositions 
Section, Department of 
se Sn Washington, 

Cc 


exhibi- | 





Not yet an- | Grand National Exposi- 
nounced, tion of Agriculture, Pal- 

mira, Colombia. 
November Central Committee for 
Guatemala National 
Fair, Guatemala City, 

Guatemala. 

Pi patil May 24 .| Chamber of Commerce of 
| Quito, Quito, Ecuador. 
December 7 | Municipality of the Cen- 
to 24. tral District, Comaya- 


guela, Honduras. 





NortE.—Details regarding fairs and expositions in other countries in Central and South America will be published 


as soon as available. 





New Decree “‘Regimenting’’ 
Norway Truck Transport 


A decree regarding transportation by 
truck was issued by the Department of 
Supplies November 26, 1940—abolishing 
the decisions of the former Administra- 
tive Council dated August 28, 1940, and 
providing that, when requested, all own- 
ers or drivers of trucks must report such 
vehicles to the local Transport Commit- 
tee of the police district. Information 
regarding the truck’s horsepower, fuel 
consumption, etc., must likewise be fur- 
nished so that the vehicle may be fully 
utilized when needed. 

The decree also provides that truck 
drivers must accept such goods as the 
district Transport Committee may indi- 
cate. If goods are transported to an- 
other police district, the driver may be 
required to accept for transportation such 


goods as are intended for the district to 
which he is returning. Persons desiring 
to send goods by truck must inform the 
Committee in advance. Information re- 
garding present and future transporta- 
tion requirements must be furnished the 
Transport Committee, which will make 
such arrangements as are necessary. 





Three Private Railways Taken 
Over by Reich 


Three private railway companies in 
Mecklenburg are being taken over by the 
German Reich, effective January 1, 1941. 
They are the Mecklenburgische Fried- 
rich-Wilhelm-Eisenbahn A. G., Neustre- 
litz, with 113 kilometers of tracks; the 
Prignitzer Eisenbahn, with 63.29 kilo- 
meters; and the Wittenberge-Perleberger 
Eisenbahn, with 10.54 kilometers. 
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New Industrial 
Reference Service 
Releases 


These releases are available from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com. 
merce at the uniform price of 10 cents 
each, 


Part 3—Foodstuffs: 
No. 21. Current Canned Food Indi- 
cators for December 1940. 7 pp, 
No. 22. Fats and Oils Trade of the 
United States in 1940. 17 pp. 
No. 23. Argentina’s Position as q 
Meat Supplier to Great Britain, 2 
pp, 
No. 24. Oilseeds, Vegetable Oils, and 
Oilcakes in India. 2 pp. 
Part 9—Motive Products and Equipment: 
No. 24. Canadian Railway Rolling 
Stock Industry—1939. 3 pp. 
Part 10—Rubber and Its Products: 
No. 15. African Crude Rubber Sup- 
ply Increasing. 2 pp. 
Part 12—Teztiles and Related Products: 
No. 16. Henequen Industry in Yuca- 
tan. 3 pp. 
Part 14—Special Products: 
No. 39. Market for Optical Goods in 
Cuba. 2 pp. 


{[NoTreE.—The December 7 issue of ForEIcn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY listed, under Part 2, No. 
6, of the Industrial Reference Service, the 
title, “Developments in the Argentine Hide 
Market.” This title should have appeared 
as Part 5, No. 7. The correct title for Part 
2, No. 6, is ‘Market for Electric Refrigerators 
in Thailand.’’] 





New International 
Reference Service 
Release 


Vol. 1. No. 4: 

Education for the U.S. S. R.’s New 
Trained Labor Reserve. 5¢. 
The first three releases of the Interna- 
tional Reference Service were: 
Vol. 1. No. 1: 
Marketing Areas in Brazil. 5¢. 
Vol. 1. No. 2: 
Preparing Shipments for Colom- 
bia. 5¢. 
Vol. 1. No. 3: 
Bankruptcy Laws in Australia. 
10¢. 

The International Reference Service 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents at the Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at the 
annual subscription rate of $6 per year 
(Foreign, $9) in advance. 

{Note.—Although most businessmen will 
wish to subscribe to the whole service, thus 
receiving all reports as rapidly as they are 
issued, arrangements have been made to make 
available single copies of individual reports. 
These single copies will be available through 
the Superintendent of Documents and the 
Bureau's Offices at varying prices, such prices 
depending upon the number of pages in the 
individual report. Announcement of the 
availability of the single copies is made in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. | 
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News by Countries 


Note—Further details of announcements, marked with an asterisk (*) , may be obtained by interested American exporters upon 
specific request to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce or any district office of the Bureau. 


Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Parcel Post Service Resumed.* 


Argentina 


(See Commodities: Lumber and Prod- 
ucts; Office Equipment and Supplies; 
Paints and Pigments; Textiles and Re- 
lated Products.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 
Most - Favored - Nation Commercial 
Treaty With Reciprocal Concessions 


Signed —A commercial treaty between 
Argentina and Cuba, providing for ex- 
change of reciprocal concessions, as weil 
as must-favored-nation treatment with 
respect to import duties, consular fees, 
and supplementary charges, import and 
export restrictions, and in matters of 
customs formalities and the customs 


| clearance of merchandise, was signed in 


Buenos Aires on December 20, 1940. 
Most-favored-nation treatment is also 
provided for internal taxes, the transit 
of merchandise, and the rights of na- 
tionals. 

Reciprocally, the principle of the most 
favorable exchange treatment possible 1s 
guaranteed with respect to quotas that 
might be fixed, or other exchange restric- 
tions that might be applied. 

On its part, Cuba undertakes to favor 
the importation of the following products 
from Argentina: Impure tallow, que- 
bracho extract, wheat, canary seed, mil- 
let stems and straw, linseed oil, grapes, 
pears, and apples, lentils, chickpeas, 
beans, garlic, onions, table wines, ground 
glue, casein, stearin, almonds of all kinds, 
olives, chestnuts, canned asparagus, 
liquors, and sweet corn. With respect to 
tallow and quebracho extract, the Gov- 
ernment of Cuba undertakes to establish 
a quota regime for their importation, in 
order that imports of these products orig- 
inating and proceeding from Argentina 
be represented by at least 80 percent of 
total Cuban imports which do not come 
from the United States, provided the 
prices quoted are as favorable as the 
prices freely offered for the same products 
in other markets. 

On its part, Argentina agrees to reduce 
import duties by one-fifth on Cuban leaf 
tobacco and tobacco manufactures. 

Cuba further binds itself not to restrict 
the importation of Argentine motion- 
picture films, and Argentina undertakes 
the same provision with respect to im- 


ports of books, newspapers, magazines, 
and other printed matter of Cuban 
origin. 

Exception from most-favored-nation 
customs treatment is provided for (1) 
favors granted or which subsequently 
may be granted by either party to ad- 
jacent states; (2) advantages resulting 
from a customs union which may be 
concluded by either of the parties with 
other states; and (3) favors which Cuba 
grants or may grant in the future to the 
United States on the basis of reciprocity. 

The present treaty will be ratified in 
accordance with the constitutional pro- 
cedure of each country and the exchange 
of ratifications will be effected in the city 
of Habana as soon as possible. The 
treaty is to remain in effect for an in- 
definite period, and may be denounced 
by either party upon 6 months’ prior 
notice. Office of American Commercial 
Attaché, Buenos Aires, December 23, 
1940.) 


Australia 


(See Commodities: Tobacco and Re- 
lated Products.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Unassembled Motor-Vehicle Chassis: 
Import Quotas Further Reduced.—The 
Australian Government has announced 
a further reduction in the import quotas 
for unassembled passenger-car and truck 
chassis during the quota year beginning 
May 1, 1941. 

The quota for passenger-car chassis 
has been reduced from 60 percent to 15 
percent of imports during the base year 
ending April 30, 1936, while the quota 
for truck chassis has been reduced from 
871. percent to 45 percent of base year 
imports. 

The quotas will continue to be admin- 
istered on an individual basis and the 
reductions will not apply to the first 75 
units of any importer’s quota. Quota 
rights may not be transferred from one 
importer to another, but certain substi- 
tutions of one make of chassis for an- 
other are permittted, although truck- 
chassis quotas may not be used for im- 
porting passenger-car chassis. Orders 
for military use are excluded from the 
quotas. (Sidney, February 10, 1941.) 


[See ComMMeERCE Reports of April 20 and 
May 11, 1940, for announcements of the 
quotas for the year ending April 30, 1941.] 


Bahamas 


Economic Conditions 


Trade in general has been brisk with 
indication of an increase in February 


and March in anticipation of increased 
tourist activity resulting from improved 
transportation facilities. A substantial 
number of visitors arrived by plane from 
New York, and now that the improved 
ferry service has been established with 
Miami, travel will probably become 
heavier. A new weekly steamship serv- 
ice from New York commenced on Jan- 
uary 18, and a direct, weekly air serv- 
ice between Montreal and Nassau has 
been instituted. Real estate activities 
have been quiet, but small residential 
properties for rental continue in demand 
and hotels report satisfactory bookings. 
Collections during January were gen- 
erally satisfactory, and credit terms re- 
mained unchanged, with 30 days the 
average. There were no commercial 
failures or business liquidations. During 
the month, five bills were protested. 


Barbados 


Economic Conditions 


January business fell off somewhat as 
compared with December 1940, but com- 
pared favorably with that of January 
1940. Credits continued to be “easy.” 
Collections generally were prompt with 
no unusual difficulty experienced. Dol- 
lar exchange continues to be unavailable 
for purchases of “nonessentials”’ from 
other than sterling countries. 

Barbados depends almost entirely upon 
one crop—sugar—and present indica- 
tions are that the 1941 crop will be con- 
siderably reduced because of drought. 
This will mean that the thousands of 
laborers employed on sugar plantations, 
as well as numerous others whose in- 
comes are derived from the sugar crop 
will find their incomes and purchasing 
power reduced, affecting the economy of 
the entire island. Consequently, the 
present outlook is not encouraging. 


Bolivia 


(See Commodities: Chemicals.) 


Brazil 


(See Commodities: Chemicals; Ma- 
chinery, Other than Electrical; Paper 
and Related Products; Textiles and Re- 
lated Products.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Export-Import Bank Credits—The 
first monthly quota of the $25,000,000 
Export-Import Bank credit became 
available to the Bank of Brazil during 
January. Notes drawn against the 
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$19,200,000 Export-Import Bank credit of 
1939 have been honored punctually, and 
the entire credit will have been repaid 
by May 1941. 

Final payment liquidating entirely the 
commercial arrears covered by the Amer- 
ican “Congelados” payment agreement 
of 1936 will be made on January 27, 1940, 
by the Bank of Brazil. (American Em- 
bassy, Rio de Janeiro, January 25, 1941.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 
Matches: Consumption Tax _ In- 
creased.* 


Citrus Fruits: Export Standards and 
Fees Established.* 

Caroa Fiber: Export Standards and 
Fees Established.* 


British Malaya 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Alcoholic Beverages, Tobacco and To- 
bacco Products: Import Duties In- 
creased.—Import duties on alcoholic bev- 
erages, tobacco, and tobacco products 
were increased in the Straits Settlements 
and the Malay States, effective February 
1, 1941. 

Import duties on alcoholic beverages 
were increased by approximately one- 
fourth, and duties on tobacco and tobacco 
products were increased by approxi- 
mately one-fifth.* (Singapore, February 
11, 1941.) 

Textile Quotas Renewed for Year 
1941— Quotas for imports into British 
Malaya of cotton and artific:al silk piece 
goods and certain made-up tertiles have 
been renewed for the year 1941. 

During the year 1941, a quota of 2,919,- 
000 linear yards of textile piece goods, 
and 39,598 dozens of specified made-up 
articles, may be imported from the 
United States. (Straits Settlements 
Government Gazette, December 23, 
1940.) 


Bulgaria 


(See Commodities: Tobacco and Re- 
lated Products.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Extraordinary Appropriations for War 
Supplies —The Ministry of War was au- 
thorized to assume obligations for mili- 
tary supplies in amounts of 1,360,000,000 
and 145,000,000 leva by two decrees pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of December 
4 and December 18, 1940. 

Budget Estimates for 1941.—Budget 
estimates for 1941, as presented to Parlia- 
ment December 20, 1940, provide for re- 
ceipts of 10,160,600,000 leva and expendi- 
tures of 10,095,922,000, compared with 
8,472,018,000 and 8,461,754,000 leva, re- 
spectively, in the enacted budget for 1940. 
The larger expenditures of 1941 are 
mainly for increased salaries of govern- 
ment employees, for the Ministry of War, 
and for the Southern Dobrudja Province 
ceded by Rumania in September 1940. 
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Additional receipts will be derived mainly 
from the minting of coins of common 
metals in a nominal amount of 800,000,- 
000 leva at a cost of 50,000,000 to 80,000,- 
000 leva, and from Dobrudja revenues, 
estimated at about 650,000,000 leva. 


Burma 


(See Commodities: Railway Equip- 
ment; Rubber and Products.) 


Canada 


(See Commodities: Automotive Prod- 
ucts; Chemicals; Foodstuffs and Allied 
Products; Machinery, Other than Elec- 
trical.) 


Tarifis end Trade Controls 


Importation of Passenger Automobiles 
Permitted on Limited Quota Basis —Im- 
portation of passenger automobiles into 
Canada wii] be permitted on a quota basis 
of 20 percent of prior importations, ac- 
cording to an announcement on February 
13, 1941, by the Canadian Minister of 
Finance, Ottawa. 

The Minister stated that the whole 
motor-vehicle industry would be placed 
under a Contrcller and that the importa- 
tion under permit of a limited number of 
passenger automobiles is part of the plan 
of general control of the industry. In- 
terim quotas for the quarter ending 
March 31 wil! be granted to importers up 
to 20 percent of the value of the cars 
imported on the average for the same 
quarters of 1958-39-40. Quotas to be 
granted for subsequent quarters will be 
decided after investigation by the Con- 
troller and the Department of National 
Revenue, but it is not anticipated that 
subsequent quotas will differ greatly from 
the initial quarter unless the pressure of 
war work requires further restriction of 
new motorcars for civilian use. 

{Under the War Exchange Conservation 
Act, effective December 2, 1940, passenger 
automobiles with seating capacity for not 
more than 10 persons each were prchibited 
from importation into Canada.] 

Beets and Cabbage: Seasonal Customs 
Valuations Canccled in Ontario and 
Quebec.* 

Live Pigeons: Imports and Exports 
Prohibited Except Under License.* 


Commercial Law Digests 


Taxation: Quebec Provincial Income 
Tax—Income tazes payable by indi- 
viduals to the Province of Quebec in 1940 
on income earned in 1939 amounted to 
15 percent of the Dominion levy, and late 
in 1940 it was announced by the Provin- 
cial Treasurer that the rate on 1940 earn- 
ings payable in 1941 would be reduced to 
8 percent, principally because of in- 
creased Dominion taxes. However, in 
January 1941 the Treasurer further an- 
nounced that the Province did not in- 
tend to take advantage of the increased 
income taxes fixed by the Dominion 
Government or to place a proportionately 
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larger burden upon smaller salaries, ang 
fixed a sliding scale for future payments 
of the Quebec income tax. Under the 
new system persons in the lower brackets 
pay 4 percent of their Dominion income 
tax, with the rate increasing for higher 
incomes up to 12 percent on incomes of 
$100,000. A flat rate of $7,000 is to be 
collected on incomes of $120,000 or over, 
(American Consulate General, Montreal, 
January 14, 1941.) 


Transport and Communications 


Canadian Freight Association Sched. 
ules Increased Freight Rates.—Upward 
revision of freight rates on west-bound 
transcontinental shipments for a wide 
range of commodities has been scheduled 
by the Canadian Freight Association to 
go into effect on February 1, 1941. This 
traffic is not large. Tinned fruits and 
vegetables shipments from the Province 
of Quebec to British Columbia have been 
raised from $0.90 to $0.96 a hundred- 
weight for 60,000-pound minimum car. 
load lots. Prior to the war the rates 
were made to compete with the Panama 
Canal route, but war difficulties have 
greatly increased water-route charges, 
In general it might be stated that from 
Montreal, Three Rivers, and Sorel, Que- 
bec, to the Pacific Coast railway freight 
rates have risen in the proportion of from 
$0.80 to $0.95 for iron and steel products 
for minimum lois of 70,000 pounds, 


Ceylon 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Metal Office Equipment, and Cordials 
and Concentrates for Fruit Drinks: Im- 
poriation From Nonsterling Areas Pro- 
hibited.* 

Foodstuffs and Beverages: License Re- 
quirement Exiended to Imports From 
United Kingdom.* 


Chile 


(See Commodities: Chemicals.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation.—Although “D. P.” 
(gold, free and mining) exchange was 
made available for the immediate pay- 
ment of imports, export draft exchange 
continued to fall short of requirements. 
Approval of applications for the payment 
of imports authorized at that rate con- 
tinued to be delayed an average of 6 to7 
weeks. (American Embassy, Santiago, 
February 6, 1941.) 

Privilege of Export-Import Firms to 
Dispose of 50 Percent of Proceeds of Et- 
ports Withdrawn.—Until recently a num- 
ber of firms registered as importers and 
exporters were privileged by the EXx- 
change Control Commission to retain 50 
percent of the value of the proceeds of 
their exports with the understanding 
that such proceeds were to be applied to 
the payment of their imports. This 
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privilege has now been withdrawn, the 
authorities contending that some export- 
jmport firms, instead of utilizing the ex- 
change for the payment of merchandise 
jmported for their own account, loaned 
their names to cover imports for other 
parties to whom they sold the exchange at 
a profit of one or more pesos above the 
regular exchange rates. (American Em- 
passy, Santiago, February 6, 1941.) 

Negotiation of Loan to Central Bank 
by Export-Import Bank.—Public state- 
ments regarding the terms under which 
the Central Bank of Chile would accept 
the $5,000,000 loan offered by the Export- 
Import Bank were issued by the Minister 
of Finance on January 16 and 17. Chief 
points: Reduction in the interest rate 
from 4 to 3 percent and liberty to freely 
dispose of the loan with the only restric- 
tion that the proceeds thereof be utilized 
for the financing of imports from the 
United States. 

The January 16 statement suggests 
that liquidation of frozen commercial 
arrears can be hastened by increased 
U. S. purchases of Chilean products, es- 
pecially beans and frozen meat. (Ameri- 
can Embassy, Santiago, January 24. 
1941.) 

Issuance of Promissory Notes to Cover 
Salary Increases during 1940 of Armed 
Forces and Public Education Person- 
nel—Salary increases during 1940 for 
the armed forces (authorized by law No. 
6772) and the personnel of public educa- 
tion (authorized by Law No. 6773) were 
covered by the issuance of promissory 
notes amounting to 25,000,000 and 45,- 
000,000 pesos, respectively, authorized by 
the General Treasury in Decree No. 4026 
of December 31, 1940 (published in the 
Diario Oficial of January 18, 1941). 
Each issue will run for 6 months, and 
each can be extended. The notes will 
bear interest at the rate of not more than 
15 percent semiannually. The “armed 
forces” notes must be amortized at the 
rate of at least 15 percent semiannually, 
while the “educational personnel” notes 
must be amortized at a rate of at least 
7.5 percent semiannually. These opera- 
tions are to be carried out by the Auton- 
omous Amortization Institute. (Ameri- 
can Embassy, Santiago, January 24, 
1941.) 

Bond Issues for Paving Authorized. — 
The General Treasurer is authorized by 
Decree No. 2897, published in the Diario 
Oficial of October 8, 1940, to issue 4,000,- 
000 pesos of State-guaranteed bonds. 
Proceeds will go to the General Paving 
Board under Laws Nos. 5757, 6266 (art. 
16), and 6628. The bonds dated August 
15, 1940 will bear 7 percent interest and 
1 percent will be devoted to amortization 
to be made by lot or in the open market. 

Similarly, issuance of bonds in the 
amount of 2,500,000 pesos for paving in 
Valparaiso (Decree No. 2898) is author- 
ized. 

A third series of paving bonds, amount- 
ing to 10,000,000 pesos, authorized by De- 
cree No. 2896, is published in the same 
issue of the Diario Oficial. (American 
Embassy, Santiago, January 24, 1941.) 
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China 


Economic Conditions 


Newly developed supply routes into the 
interior of China, through small ports 
near Hong Kong, have been cut off by 
the activity of hostile forces since the 
early part of February. Industries in 
Shanghai which have been feeders 
through these routes into “Free” China 
of needed manufactured goods, have for 
the time being, accordingly, lost this 
market and are feeling the results. 

Prices for necessities in Shanghai con- 
tinue to rise because of renewed com- 
modity hoarding and speculative activi- 
ties. Cotton yarn and cereal foodstuffs 
are especially affected. The cost of liv- 
ing index in Peiping rose to 410 in De- 
cember 1940 compared with the living 
cost index of 85 at the beginning of the 
year. 

The North China Railway Co. has an- 
nounced a freight rate increase of 30 per- 
cent effective from February 13. 


Shanghai Importers Cautious 


Because of the many uncertainties 
Shanghai importers are exhibiting great 
caution with respect to the placing of new 
orders abroad. An opposing school of 
buyers, however, prefers to hold goods 
rather than money, and are placing addi- 
tional orders for commodity lines, which 
can be shipped at once either for quick 
consumption or as stock reserves entail- 
ing certain risks but with sure prospects 
of profit should shipping be suddenly cut 
off and stocks become scarce. Those in 
the first category are seeking to avoid the 
disasters experienced in a brief crisis, 
when goods destined for China were 
dumped off at world points en route. 

The second category of buyers includes 
many industrial enterprises, dependent 
upon foreign supplies of raw or semi- 
processed materials, and faced with the 
possibility of having to close down opera- 
tions if they curtail ordering abroad. 

Other uncertainties in the situation 
have also induced many speculative hold- 
ers of local staple commodities—except 
rice—to liquidate their stocks, with the 
result that prices in these lines have been 
coming down, cotton yarn being one to 
drop 7 percent within a week. 


Transport and Communications 


Opening of New Railways Announced.— 
The Manchurian Government has an- 
nounced the opening to traffic of the 
following railways: Kirin Railway (being 
built by Government in connection with 
its coal hydrogenation enterprise at 
Kirin), 20.8 kilometers; Toman (Eastern 
Manchuria) Railway, from Heenchun to 
Hataomen, 28.2 kilometers. 

South Manchuria Railway Company 
Budget Estimate Reduced.—The South 
Manchuria Railway Company’s budget 
for 1941 has been fixed at 400,000,000 yen 
subject to the Japanese Government’s 
approval. The budget does not include 
estimates for the Company’s coal lique- 
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faction and rolling stock factories which 
are to be presented separately. The 1941 
estimates are 15 percent below those of 
1939, appropriations for enterprises and 
new construction declined for the first 
time in the Company’s history. No cut 
will be made in the 24,000,000 yen “in- 
vestment” in the “North China Railway.” 


Colombia 


(See Commodities: Medicinals and 


Crude Drugs.) 


Economic Conditions 


Developments in the Colombian busi- 
ness situation during January were fa- 
vorable in general, although sales, espe- 
cially on the north coast, slumped from 
the rather active holiday trade of De- 
cember. The advance of prices for Co- 
lombian coffees in the New York market 
was the most encouraging factor. Me- 
dellin grades, which averaged 10.25 cents 
per pound in December, reached 12 to 
124% cents on January 30, while Mani- 
zales was quoted at 113g cents on January 
27 against an average 9.46 cents in De- 
cember. Merchandise stocks are becom- 
ing depleted throughout the country, and 
orders placed abroad, particularly in the 
United States, increased. Collections are 
reported satisfactory. 


Sales 


Drygoods sales were satisfactory in Cali 
and Medellin, poor in Cartagena and 
Barranquilla and, after lagging for the 
first 3 weeks in the Bogota area, showed 
improvement as the month closed. 
Hardware sales were generally fair to 
good, although somewhat slow in Medel- 
lin. Sales of construction materials in 
that city and in Cali were active; stag- 
nant in Cartagena. Foodstuffs and drugs 
moved normally in all districts. Auto- 
mobile sales were poor in Bogota and 
Medellin, but some improvement appear- 
ing in Cali and Cartagena. 


Industrial Activity 


In spite of plant enlargements, Medel- 
lin tertile mills are still slightly behind 
with deliveries since demand for domestic 
textiles continues to increase due to ex- 
change difficulties. The Cia. Cemento 
del Valle, the new cement plant near 
Cali, started producing at the rate of 100 
tons per day. Deliveries will not be made 
until after February 1. Machinery for 
the production of veneer wood for the 
manufacture of packing cases is being in- 
stalled in Barranquilla. 


Agriculture 


The banana situation on the north 
coast continues to be serious because of 
damage by the Sigatoka disease. Cotton 
prospects, on the other hand, are favor- 
able, as a crop of 800,000 arrobas of 12.5 
kilograms each is anticipated. Sugar 
prospects are good with imports appear- 
ing unnecessary during the current year. 
Rice production will probably be above 
last year. Large stocks of divi-divi con- 
tinue without buyers. 
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Coffee Exports 


Colombian coffee exports during 1940 
amounted to 4,456,852 sixty-kilogram 
sacks against 3,773,652 sacks during 1939, 
an increase of 18.2 percent. Exports 
during December established a record of 
707,304 sacks, these shipments having 
been stimulated by the fact that the ex- 
port premium on coffee expired on De- 
cember 31. On the basis of Colombian 
export statistics, shipments of coffee to 
the United States from October 1, 1940, 
to January 25, 1941, totaled 1,482,152 
sacks or 47.1 percent of Colombia’s quota 
under the Inter-American Coffee Con- 
vention. (Based on a report from the 
Office of the American Commercia! 
Attaché, Bogota, February 5, 1941.) 


Exchange and Finance 

Stabilization Fund to Provide Ezxr- 
change for December Applications — 
The Stabilization Fund will provide ex- 
change in February, covering applica- 
tions approved during December 1940, 
for classes 2, 3, and 4 merchandise. 
(American Embassy, Bogota, January 31, 
1941.) 


Costa Rica 


January business conditions in Costa 
Rica improved somewhat. Government 
revenues have not declined, compared 
with recent months, but are lower than a 
year ago. Government expenditures 
have been generally exceeding revenues. 
Costa Rica’s imports for November 1940 
(latest statistics available) were above 
those for the corresponding month of 
1939, in spite of the great decrease in ex- 
ports from Costa Rica. 

One result of the very active trading in 
December 1940 was the inability of mer- 
chants to secure all the foreign exchange 
they want during January. The number 
of requests for such foreign exchange has 
resulted in a certain caution on the part 
of the Exchange Control Board. 

Rumors in Costa Rica of a reduced 
coffee crop in Brazil, together with re- 
ports of a good Costa Rican crop with 
possible increased quotas for the smaller 
producers, such as Costa Rica, has caused 
widespread optimism. 


Foreign Trade 


Costa Rica’s import trade was valued 
at $1,644,232 in November 1940, compared 
with $1,365,006 in October. 

Imports from the United States in 
November 1940 were valued at $1,249,337 
compared with $1,076,160 in October 1940. 

Exports for November 1940 had an es- 
timated value of $310,325 as compared 
with an estimated value of $333,422 in 
October. 

Exports to the United States in No- 
vember 1940 were estimated at $273,497 
as compared with $310,468 in October. 


Banana Trade 


Banana shipments in December 1940 
amounted to 211,132 stems, all of which 
went to the United States. November ba- 
nana shipments amounted to 200,670 
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stems, and total shipments for 1940 were 
3,259,415 stems. 


Cocoa Trade 


Cocoa exports in November 1940 to- 
taled 778,728 kilograms, valued at $93,447, 
bringing aggregate shipments for the 
first 11 months of 1940 to 4,114,755 kilo- 
grams, valued at $507,448. 

Shipments of cocoa to the United States 
during November 1940 amounted to 521. 
117 kilograms, valued at $62,534. 


Exportation of clean coffee, in bags of 60 
kilograms, for the months of November 
1939 and 1940 were as follows: 





November 
Destination 
1939 1940 
| 


Australia 59 5Y 
Belgium 233 
Canada 116 
Chile 175 
Denmark 408 
United States 1, 353 4, 897 
England 6, 511 
Norway 4,771 
Sweden 3, 119 
Canal Zone c 79 


Total 17, 006 4, 956 





Gold Exports Increase 


Gold bullion exports for the month of 
December 1940 amounted to $78,232.27, 
bringing tctal exports for the year 1940 
to $508,548.92. (Based on report from 
the American Legation, San José, Feb- 
ruary 1, 1941.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duty Concessions and Tariff 
Protection To Be Granted to New Indus- 
tries Established With Prior Government 
Approval.—Exemption from import duties 
may be allowed for machinery and equip- 
ment, and increased tariff protection is to 
be granted to new industries which may 
be established in Costa Rica, with the for- 
mal approval of the Government Depart- 
ments concerned, under provisions of 
Costa Rican congressional decree No. 36, 
effective upon publication in the Gaceta 
Oficial of December 25, 1940. 

The exemptions from import duty will 
apply to spare parts and accessories for 
machinery, and to combustibles, oils, lub- 
ricants, and other materials necessary 
for the functioning of the industry. 
These exemptions will also apply to the 
necessary raw materials, during the de- 
velopment period of the industry. This 
period shall not be longer than 5 years if 
the raw materials become available in the 
domestic market, but will continue indefi- 
nitely if the materials remain available 
only in export markets. The products of 
the new incustry will be protected against 
foreign competition by the establishment 
of an import duty on similar imported 
articles if these articles at present enter 
the country duty-free, or by increasing 
the present rate of import duty by 50 
percent, if they are now dutiable. 

During the development stage of a new 
industry the Government undertakes not 
to extend to any similar or competitive 
industry the same import-duty exemp- 
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tions or increased tariff protection grant- 
ed to the new industry. The Government 
also agrees not to assess export duties or 
other export charges of any kind on ex. 
ports of the products of the favored in. 
dustries after the domestic market is sup. 
plied. 

The decree further outlines the proce. 
dure to be followed by individuals or com- 
panies to obtain the Government’s assent 
to the establishment of new industries in 
order to receive the benefits of the duty 
exemptions and tariff protection. (Amer. 
ican Legation, San José, January 15, 
1941.) 

| This decree is an outgrowth of the decree 
of August 8, 1940, granting duty exemptions 
to new industries, for announcement of which 
see COMMERCE Reports of September 7, 1949. 
No specific action under this new authority 
has yet been reported. | 

Cigarettes: Consumption Tazes Re. 
vised—Costa Rican consumption taxes on 
domestic-made cigarettes have been re- 
vised by congressional decree No. 34, 
published in the Gaceta Oficial of De- 
cember 22, 1940, and effective from that 
date. 

The new consumption tax rates on cig- 
arettes, with former rates in parenthesis, 
are: Cigarettes manufactured exclusively 
of domestic tobacco, 0.40 centimo each 
(0.1025 to 0.30 centimo, depending on 
retail price); and cigarettes manufac- 
tured from domestic tobacco mixed with 
imported tobacco, 0.65 centimo each 
(0.1025 to 0.30 centimo, depending upon 
retail price). Cigarettes manufactured 
exclusively from imported tobacco, and 
imported cigarettes continue to be taxed 
at the former rates, 0.75 centimo and 1 
centimo per cigarette, respectively. 

The decree also provides that ciga- 
rettes made of domestic tobacco will be 
free from the payment of export duties, 
wharfage fees, and consumption taxes 
upon their exportation. 

Export Control of Shipments to Coun- 
tries Subject to Costa Rican Double Im- 
port Duties Slightly Relared—Exporters 
in Costa Rica may now export products 
to countries which are subject to Costa 
Rican double import duties because their 
trade balance is unfavorable to Costa 
Rica, merely by presenting a document 
to the Export Control Board guarantee- 
ing that the destination of the shipment 
will not be changed once it is under way, 
by provisions of Costa Rican presidential 
decree No. 2, effective upon promulgation 
in the Gaceta Oficial of January 10, 
1941.* ‘(American Legation, San José, 
January 17, 1941.) 

Printed Cardboard Bozes: Granted 
Duty Free Entry When Imported Etclu- 
sively for Use in Packing Domestic Corn 


Flour.* 
Cuba 


(See Commodities: Hardware; Oils, 


Fats, and Oilseeds.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Most - Favored - Nation Commercial 
with Reciprocal Concessions Signed with 
Argentina.—(See Argentina.) 
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Sugar: Production Tax for Sugar De- 
fense Continued During 1941 at 1 Cent 
per Bag.* 


Commercial Law Digests 


Corporation Law: Registration of 
stock Companies.—Decree No. 111 fur- 
ther postpones effective date of Decree 
No. 2554.* 


Denmark 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Barter and Clearing Agreement for 
1941 Concluded.—A barter and clearing 
agreement between Denmark and Italy, 
intended to regulate the reciprocal trade 
of the two countries during 1941, was 
signed at Rome on December 12, 1940, 
according to an announcement by the 
Danish Foréign Office. 

Under the agreement Denmark is to 
receive fruits, wine, leaf tobacco, rice, and 
tertile materials (including synthetic 
substitutes for silk, wool, and cotton) to 
a total value of 22 million crowns. In 
return, Denmark is to supply Italy with 
agricultural products, dairy and other ag- 
ricultural machinery and cement-mak- 
ing machinery, to an equal value. The 
above amounts considerably exceed cor- 
responding 1939 trade totals for the two 
countries. 


Transport and Communication 


Harbor Dues are Increased at Copen- 
hagen to Help Meet Port Deficit.—Effec- 
tive January 1, 1941, harbor dues in Co- 
penhagen, both for vessels and for goods, 
are increased by 25 percent, and a fur- 
ther increase is expected if the budget as 
calculated is to be maintained. 

At the annual meeting of the Copen- 
hagen Harbor Board, it was stated that 
the traffic of the port for the first 10 
months of 1940 showed a decrease of 
12,464 ships, or 4,700,000 net register 
tons, as compared with the first 9 months 
of 1939. Income, too, was lower by 2!.2 
million kroner, while expenditures were 
600,000 kroner greater. A deficit of 
900,000 kroner is, therefore, being carried 
forward to 1941. In the budget for 1941 
the income of the Harbor Board is cal- 
culated at 7 million kroner and expendi- 
tures at 7.9 million kroner; thus if inter- 
est on the port’s capital of 56 million 
kroner is to be paid, the deficit will be 
nearly 4 million kroner. 


Ecuador 


Exchange and Finance 


Permission to Use in Advance Full 
Quarterly Exchange Quota Granted in 
Certain Cases.—A number of requests 
have been received by the Control Com- 
mission to permit importations up to the 
full value of a merchant’s quarterly ex- 
change quota. The Control Commission 
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is permitting this only in cases of prod- 
ucts having large consumption (since 
heavy imports would not affect prices) 
and in the case of purchases of raw ma- 
terials for domestic industries. In the 
latter cases considerable savings can fre- 
quently be made by importation of larger 
amounts than would be possible if only 
the monthly quota of exchange could be 
utilized. (American Legation, Quito, 
January 30, 1941.) 

Liquidation of 1940 Budget.—Under 
the budget law for 1941 use of 1941 reve- 
nues to meet obligations contracted 
under the budget of the previous year, 
except for the allotment specially pro- 
vided for this purpose was prohibited. 
This item in the budget amounted to only 
500,000 sucres, of which roughly 270,000 
sucres was allocated for specific obliga- 
tions. It was estimated at the begin- 
ning of 1941 that pending obligations 
under the previous budget amounted to 
nearly 5,000,000 sucres. An Executive 
Decree has been promulgated permitting 
the Director of the Treasury to use the 
Government’s authorized overdraft on 
the Central Bank to liquidate these ac- 
counts. The Government is permitted 
to overdraw its account with the Central 
Bank up to the amount of 5,000,000 
sucres and under the budget law 5 per- 
cent of all revenues are automatically 
deposited in the Bank as_ security 
against the overdraft. Believedly this 
will provide ample funds for the pay- 
ment of all pending accounts under the 
1940 budget. (American Legation, Quito, 
January 30, 1941.) 


El Salvador 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Minimum Customs Surcharge Reduced 
for Withdrawal of Goods in Partial Lots 
from Customs.—Partial lots of ship- 
ments may now be cleared through the 
Salvadoran customs upon payment of a 
surcharge of 1 percent of the import 
duties, with a minimum surcharge of 
$1.00 U. S. currency, by provisions of 
Salvadoran presidential decree No. 86, 
effective upon publication in the Diario 
Oficial of December 9, 1940. Although 
the surcharge of 1 percent of import 
duties also applied previously, the mini- 
mum surcharge was 10 colones ($4.00 
U. S. currency), instead of 2.50 colones 


($1.00). 
Fiji 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Port and Customs Service Tax In- 
creased—Port and customs service tax of 
the Fiji Islands was increased from 2 
percent to 5 percent ad valorem on all 
imports, effective January 1, 1941, by an 
order of December 24, 1940. A limited 
number of nondutiable imports are ex- 
empted from the tax (Fiji Royal Gazette, 
December 24, 1940). 
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Finland | 


(See Commodities: Tobacco and Re- 
lated Products.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Treaty of Commerce With Germany 
Extended for Another Year—The treaty 
of commerce of March 24, 1934, between 
Finland and Germany, as amended, was 
prolonged for another year ending De- 
cember 31, 1941, by an exchange of notes 
on December 30, 1940, according to 
Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung for January 
3, 1941. 

At the time of the note exchange, tem- 
porary quotas for Finnish imports into 
Germany were fixed for the first quarter 
of 1941. Final quota figures for the entire 
year have not yet been decided upon. 


|See ComMERcE Reports of April 6, 1940, for 
previous extension of the treaty.| 


France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Customs Tariff Treatment of Imports 
From French Indochina During Year 
1941.—A list of goods of French Indo- 
chinese origin to be admitted duty-free 
into France and Algeria has been estab- 
lished by a French decree of December 
15, 1940, published in the French Journal 
Officiel of January 4, 1941. 

By another decree of the same date, 
also published in the French Journal Offi- 
ciel of January 4, all merchandise of 
Indochinese origin not exempted from 
import duty in France and Algeria has 
been made dutiable for the year 1941 at 
the rates of the minimum tariff reduced 
by three-fourths. 

Goods originating in French Indochina, 
except specified articles to be admitted 
free, have been made dutiable in the 
French Colonies, for the year 1941, at 
minimum rates of import duty, by a de- 
cree of December 15, 1940, published in 
the French Journal Officiel of January 4, 
1941. 

{These decrees are issued in accordance 
with provisions of the French law of October 
15, 1940, giving tariff autonomy to French 
Indochina. Formerly gocds from Indochina 


were duty-free in France, Algeria, and the 
French Colonies. | 


French Guiana 
Exchange and Finance 


British Seizure of Gold Causes Restric- 
tions on Purchases in United States — 
The Governor of French Guiana is re- 
ported to: have notified importers that, 
as a result of a shortage of dollar ex- 
change, purchases from the United States 
must be reduced toa minimum. The no- 
tice attributed this shortage to recent in- 
terruptions of gold movements (following 
the decision of the British authorities at 
Port of Spain to seize all French Guiana 
gold shipped by air to the United States). 
Formation of an organization of French 
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Guiana importers to handle the ordering, 
payment, and transportation of goods 
purchased in South America was sug- 
gested. A list of Brazilian firms able to 
supply certain essential articles was con- 
tained in the notice. 

The economic life of the Colony has 
long been dependent on direct home-gov- 
ernment subsidies, the expenditures of 
government employees (whose salaries 
account for four-fifths of the Colony’s 
budget), and gold production. Of late it 
has been this last item which has kept 
the Colony on its economic feet. All the 
gold mined must by law be turned over 
to the Bank of Guiana, which ships it by 
air to the United States. Dollar ex- 
change thus obtained is used to purchase 
foodstuffs and other articles which the 
Colony must import. 


French Indochina 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Transshipment of Goods Eligible for 
Lower Tariff, Rates Required To Be on 
French Vessels.—All goods imported into 
French Indochina, after transshipment 
in a third country, are required to be 
transported on French ships between the 
port of transshipment and Indochina in 
order to be eligible for any duty exemp- 
tion or reduction which would be ac- 
corded to direct shipments, by orders of 
November 27 and December 24, 1940. 

Exceptions to this regulation are pro- 
vided for where such transshipment is 
proved impossible and where previous ex- 
ceptions to this requirement already ap- 
ply. 

By the same crders, “foreign” (non- 
French) goods warehoused in a third 
country must be accompan‘ed, upon im- 
portation into French Indochina, by an 
attestation on the certificate of origin, 
that they have not undergone any altera- 
tion in the intermediate country. This 
attestation must be visaed by a French 
consular official. (Journal Offficiel, 
Frenh Indochina, November 30 and De- 
cember 28, 1940.) 

[See Commerce Reports of September 28, 
1940, for the announcement of the temporary 
suspension of the direct-shipment require- 
ment for goods imported duty-free or at re- 
duced rates of import duty in French Indo- 
china, and Foreign Commerce Weekly of De- 
cember 21, 1940, for the announcement of the 
requirement of a certificate of nonalteration 


for the above goods im into French 
Indochina via Shanghai or Manila.] 


Customs Tariff Treatment During 
Year 1941 of Imports From France and 
Algeria.—Merchandise of French or Al- 
gerian origin, with certain exceptions, 
imported into French Indochina during 
the year 1941 will be dutiable at the min- 
imum rates of the French Indochinese 
import tariff, by a French decree of De- 
cember 31, 1940. 

Exceptions: A list of goods exempted 
from import duty by a decree of Decem- 
ber 15, 1940; detached automobile parts 
and accessories, which are to be dutiable 
at the minimum rates of the import tariff 
reduced by four-fifths; and the following 
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articles which are to be dutiable at the 
minimum rates of the import tariff re- 
duced by one-half: Manufactured to- 
bacco, soap, playing cards, leather shoes, 
manufactures of moulded cast iron and 
of tempered cast iron and locksmith’s 
wares. (French Journal Officiel, Jan- 
uary 4, 1941.) 

|The above decrees were issued in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the French law 
of October 15, 1940, giving tariff autonomy to 
French Indochina. Formerly all goods of 
French and Algerian origin were duty-free in 
French Indochina. The minimum Indo- 
chinese rates of duty are those applicable 
to most products of the United States.] 

Rates of Minimum Tariff Applied Tem- 
porarily to Most Imports from Specified 
French. Territories —Goods originating in 
French West Africa, those assimilated 
French colonies, Tunisia, and the French 
Zone of Morocco, except specified prod- 
ucts which are to be admitted free, have 
been made dutiable in French Indochina, 
for the year 1941, at the minimum rates 
of import duty, by decrees of December 
15, 1940. 

The lists of articles exempted from im- 
port duty vary with the different terri- 
tories, and in the case of Tunisia the 
exemption applies only within quota lim- 
its. (French Journal Officiel, Jan. 4, 
1941.) 

[The above action was taken under the 
provisions of the French law of October 15, 
1940, giving customs autonomy to French 
Indochina. Formerly imports from the above 
colonies (French West Africa, Madagascar, 
Martinique, Guadeloupe, French Guiana, and 
Reunion) were duty-free, imports from the 
French Zone of Morocco were dutiable at the 


rates of the minimum tariff, and those from 
Tunisia at the rates of the general tariff.] 


Germany 


Exchange and Finance 


National Income.—The national in- 
come of Germany, as extended by the 
incorporation of certain Polish provinces, 
at present is at the rate of 100,000,000,000 
reichsmarks per year, according to an 
estimate mentioned in a recent speech by 
a director of the Deutsche Bank. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Specified Livestock, Cheese, Eggs, and 
Condensed Milk: Exemption from Import 
Duty Authorized.* 

Powdered Cocoa Shells: Importation 
Prohibited.* 

Treaty of Commerce with Finland Ex- 
tended for Another Year.—(See Finland.) 


Transport and Communication 


New Decree Defines Rights in Regis- 
tered Ships and Shipyards.—A decree 
issued by the Reich Minister for Justice, 
under date of December 21, 1940 (see 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, January 25, 
1941), puts into effect, retroactive to No- 
vember 15, 1940, the “Law concerning the 
Rights in Registered Ships and Ship- 
yards,” which was published in the 


Reichsgesetzblatt, Part I, No. 196, of 
November 19, 1940. 

The new decree delimits and defines 
rights in registered ships and shipbuild- 
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ing docks, outlining modes of procedure 
and transfer. Both the Decree and the 
Law mentioned above are valid not only 
in the Old Reich but also in the incor- 
porated eastern regions. The legislation 
is considered important in that it brings 
together and unifies the various rules 
and regulations regarding registered 
ships. A copy of the decree (in Ger- 
man) may be borrowed from the Trans- 
portation Division, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Washington, 
D. C., by requesting Exhibit No. TR5929. 

New Organizations for Wartime 
Transport Control Decreed.—To make 
the best possible use of all available 
means of transport, a central transport 
organization was set up by the Minister 
of Transport by decree issued September 
1940. The organization is headed by a 
Central Transport Office (Hauptverkrs- 
leitung) at the Ministry of Transport in 
Berlin, under a committee of the ciuefs 
of the transport sections of the Ministry, 
Three regional transport offices (Gebiets- 
verkehrslietungen) operate under the 
central office. The East Region has its 
headquarters at Berlin; the West Region 
at Essen; and the South Region at 
Munich. Regional commissions consist 
of 3 or 4 members and a president. They 
represent rail, highway, and inland ship- 
ping, While the commission for the East 
and West Regions include representation 
of ocean shipping also. Rhine, Weser, 
and Elbe waterways and canals come 
under the West Region, the Danube 
Basin under the South, and the remain- 
ing waterways under the East Region. 

Each regional office is subdivided into 
divisions, and a divisional office (Be- 
zerksverkehrsleitung) is included in the 
Reichsbahn headquarters. The presi- 
dent of this divisional committee is the 
Director of the Reichsbahn. The duties 
of these organizations include effecting 
the closest possible cooperation between 
all means of transport including consul- 
tation with and advice of defense de- 
partments in the various regions and 
divisions. Their activities are limited, 
however, to the distribution of traffic of- 
fered over the various routes. In this 
connection they exercise full powers in 
directing consignments to the specific 
transport enterprises and over the routes 
to be used, but no control is exercised 
over the actual management or opera- 
tion of the transport enterprises. Spe- 
cial branch offices function within the 
regional commission for coal and ore 
transport. 


Greece 


(See Commodities: Furs; Motion Pic- 
tures and Equipment; Naval Stores.) 


Guatemala 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


England Conditionally Removed From 
List of Countries Subject to Double 
Import Duties* 
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Haiti 


(See Commodities: Textiles and Re- 
lated Products.) 


Economic Conditions 


January trade slackened somewhat 
after the holiday season. With commod- 
ity prices low and coffee exports limited 
there is considerable anxiety among busi- 
nessmen. Since the war the most im- 
portant market for coffee has been the 
United States, but under the recently 
adopted quota system the United States 
will take only 275,000 bags of 60 kilograms 
each, or about 69 percent of the average 
annual Haitian coffee crop. Except for 
small shipments to Canada, no other 
market is open for the remaining 25 or 
30 percent of the crop. Furthermore, 
while in the past Great Britain has taken 
virtually the entire production of sugar 
and cotton, this year it will be unable 
to make its usual purchases of these 
products. 

Shipments of coffee in January were 
larger than those of January 1940, but 
cumulative figures show a decrease of 9.3 
percent in quantity and 34 percent in 
value for the period October 1, 1940, to 
January 20, 1941, against October 1, 1939, 
to January 31, 1940. No exports of cot- 
ton were recorded during January and 
little sugar was shipped. These prod- 
ucts are generally exported later in the 
season. Banana shipments showed an 
appreciable increase over those of Janu- 
ary 1940. Total shipments for the first 
quarter of the fiscal year (October to De- 
cember 1940) were more than double 
those of the corresponding three months 
of 1939. Sisal shipments were not as 
large as in January 1940, but showed a 
76-percent increase during the last three 
months of 1940 over the corresponding 
period of 1939. Cacao exports were small 
in January but were about the same as 
a year ago for the October—December 
period. The value, however, declined 13 
percent. 

Imports were not large in January re- 
flecting the uncertainty of the future. 
Decreases were recorded in all major im- 
port items except gasoline and pharma- 
ceutical supplies during the October—De- 
cember quarter of 1940, as compared 
with the 1939 period. 

Haitian customs authorities report 
2,770 metric tons of imports entered 
through Port-au-Prince from January 1 
to 25, 1941. These consisted mainly of 
cotton textiles, wheat flour, soap, build- 
ing materials and provisions. The mer- 
chants in Port-au-Prince report de- 
creased sales in most lines when com- 
pared with the preceding month as well 
as With the corresponding month of 1940. 
Imports of cotton textiles, wheat flour. 
fish, rice, cement, iron and steel products, 
and soap, declined in December 1940, 
when compared with December 1939, and 
were also less during the October-Decem- 
ber quarter of 1940 than during the cor- 
responding quarter of 1939. Although 
imports of gasoline declined in Decem- 
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ber 1940, as against December 1939, an 
increase of 55 percent was recorded 
during the October-December period of 
1940 over the same three months of 1939. 
The value of chemical and pharmaceuti- 
cal products imported in December 1940, 
was less than that of December 1939, but 
cumulative figures for the first 3 months 
of the 1940—41 fiscal year were 7.7 per- 
cent greater than those for the corre- 
sponding quarter of 1939-40. 

During the month of December 1940, 
imports of cotton textiles totaled 264,810 
kilograms, a decrease of 19 percent, when 
compared with the 328,093 kilograms re- 
ceived during December 1939. The de- 
cline in cotton textile imports for the 
first quarter of the fiscal year amounted 
to 18 percent, having been 787,648 kilo- 
grams and 963,766 kilograms, respec- 
tively, for the first quarters of 1940-41 
and 1939-40. 


Provisions 


Wheat flour imports declined 18 per- 
cent from 596,301 kilograms in December 
1939 to 487,787 kilograms in December 
1940. During the comparative first 
quarters of the fiscal year there was a 25 
percent decline, from 2,057,717 kilograms 
in the 1939-40 quarter, to 1,550,597 kilo- 
grams in the 1940-41 quarter. Imports 
of fish declined 33 percent from 98,836 
kilograms in December 1939 to 66,362 
kilograms in December 1940. The de- 
cline for the first quarter of the fiscal 
year was Only 19 percent however, 295,- 
886 kilograms having been imported in 
the 1939-40 quarter and 238,131 kilo- 
grams in the 1940-41 quarter. Imports 
of rice fell from 27,080 kilograms in 
December 1940 to 6,704 kilograms in 
December 1941. Imports for the quarter 
ending December 31, 1941, amounted to 
42,659 kilograms as compared with 53,145 
kilograms for the corresponding quarter 
of the previous year, a decline of 20 
percent. 


Government Revenues, Credits and 
Collections 


The revenues of the Haitian Govern- 
ment, derived principally from customs 
and internal revenue receipts, totaled 
$324,615 from January 1 to 20, 1941, a 
decrease of $7,570 or 2.3 percent when 
compared with the $332,185 received dur- 
ing the first 20 days of January 1940. 
Cumulative receipts during the period 
October 1, 1940, to January 20, 1941, 
amounted to $1,686,764, a decrease of 
$151,802 or 8.3 percent as compared with 
the $1,838,566 received during the period 
October 1, 1939, to January 20, 1940. 

Total collections on hand as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1940, as reported hy a leading 
Haitian bank, amounted to $324,543, a 
decrease of 5.5 percent as compared with 
December 1939, but about the same as 
those of the preceding month. Past due 
collections, which are included in total 
collections on hand, amounted to $116,664 
or 36 percent of total collections on hand. 
They were 12.7 percent less than past-due 
collections reported in November and 27 
percent under those of December 1939. 
Current loans and discounts payable in 
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Haiti, including the latest reports from 
the various branches of the bank, totaled 
$1,121,994 on January 20, 1941, an in- 
crease of 21 percent over December 1940, 
and 31 percent over those of a year ago. 
Past-due loans and discounts payable in 
Haiti amounted to $24,843, a decrease of 
5 percent when compared with December 
1940, and 2.3 percent under those of Jan- 
uary 1940. The total amount of currency 
in circulation January 20, 1941, including 
gourde notes, nickel and copper was re- 
ported to be $2,302,917 as compared with 
$2,449,211 reported on December 20, 1940, 
and $2,287,933 on January 20, 1940. 
Credit terms in Haiti are “tight” and 
collections continue to be “retarded.” 


Hawaii 


Economic Conditions 


January business and industrial prog- 
ress in Honolulu and elsewhere in the 
Territory gave evidence of continued gen- 
eral improvement as was recorded in 
many lines during the past year. Hono- 
lulu bank clearings for the month totaled 
$46,775,000, a sharp increase over Janu- 
ary 1940, while the estimated cost of new 
construction, was 15 percent above the 
corresponding month last year. Single 
family dwelling construction alone was 
over 50 percent greater. 

Shipments of canned pineapple and 
juice, totaling about 1,800,000 cases, 
maintained a normal level. Raw sugar 
shipments to the mainland, however, 
were somewhat below January 1940, 
amounting to 26,808 short tons, com- 
pared with 31,723 tons in December. 


Honduras 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Specific Customs Classifications Estab- 
lished for a Number of Products—Spe- 
cific customs classifications have been 
established in Honduras for a number 
of miscellaneous products, not hereto- 
fore specifically mentioned, by Honduran 
congressional decree No. 17, promulgated 
in the Gaceta Oficial of January 14, 
1941, and effective 3 days thereafter, ac- 
cording to an air-mail report of Janu- 
ary 16, 1941, from the American Lega- 
tion, Tegucigalpa.* 


Hong Kong 


(See Commodities: Paper and Related 
Products; Textiles and Related Prod- 
ucts.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Rates During 1940.—The 
Hong Kong dollar fluctuated in 1940 be- 
tween US$0.18'% and US$0.245g. From 
January to June it followed approxi- 
mately the New York-London cross rate 
for free sterling. Fluctuations were neg- 
ligible after the latter part of June 
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when “the official rate” ($4.03) was 
adopted in New York. 

Control of foreign exchange has been 
in effect since September 1939. Thus far 
it has been liberally administered and 
remittances abroad in payment for nor- 
mal business imports remain possible. 

Government Finances.—Revenue for 
the first nine months of 1940 was 
HK$36,561,626; expenditures totaled 
HK$34,918,124. Included under expen- 
ditures were the regular Empire “De- 
fense Contributions” of HK$500,000 per 
month, as well as special “war expendi- 
tures” of HK$4,500,000. 

Careful consideration was given to 
various means of raising extra war reve- 
nue. An income tax, proposed in Coun- 
cil, was dropped as too difficult to collect. 
A “War Taxation Measure” was eventu- 
ally enacted on September 13, 1940, in- 
cluding (1) a corporation profits tax of 
10 percent, (2) a business profits tax cn 
a sealed basis, (3) a salaries tax, and (4) 
a property tax of 5 percent. These are 
expected to yield HK$12,000,000 an- 
nually. 

A Hong Kong Government 3!2 per- 
cent loan of HK$11,790,000 was floated 
on June 19, 1940, mainly to finance in- 
come-producing waterworks. The 
bonds are redeemable serially up to 1965. 
Other public debts of the Colony: (1) 
HK$4,838,000 in 4 percent bonds repay- 
able in 1953, and (2) a balance of 
HKS$11,200.000 from the 32 percent loan 
of 1934 repayable serially up to 1959. 


Commercial Law Digests 


Corporations: Temporary Transfer of 
Registered Office—The Defence (com- 
panies temporary transfer of registered 
office) Regulations, 1941 provide that 
during the course of any war and with 
the prior approval of the Governor, it 
shall be lawful, subject to these regula- 
tions, for any company, incorporated by 
or under any Ordinance of the Colony 
and having its registered office therein, 
to pass a resolution by the board of direc- 
tors authorizing the temporary removal 
of its registered office from the Colony 
to some other part of the British Emp!re 
for such period not exceeding 6 months 
after the war as the Governor may ap- 
prove. The Governor shall not grant the 
prior approval unless he is satisfied that 
the removal of the registered office is ex- 
pedient to meet some emergency which 
may arise as a result of the war. A de- 
sire to avoid taxation will not be consid- 
ered as a valid ground for the grant of 
such approval. (Hong Kong Government 
Gazette Extraordinary, January 9, 1941.) 


Hungary 


(See Commodities: Textiles and Re- 
lated Products.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certain Fuel Oil, Hardwood Barrels, and 
Iron Reinforcing Rods: Exempted from 
Import Duty.* 
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Wheat, flour, starch, bread, bakers’ 
products: Lump-Sum Flour Turn-Over 
Tax on Imports Reduced.* 


India 


(See Commodities: Lumber and Prod- 
ucts; Machinery, Other than Electrical; 
Naval Stores; Paper and Related Prod- 
ucts; Railway Equipment; Textiles and 
Related Products; Tobacco and Related 
Products.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certain Knitting Wool Exempted from 
Import Duty.* 

Certain Leather Manufactures and 
Glass Bottles: Exportation Made subject 
to License.* 

Carbonized Coconut Shell: 
tion Made Subject to License.* 


Exporta- 


Irag 


(See Commoditics: Chemicals.) 


Ireland (Eire) 


Economic Conditions 


An export surplus of £514,000 is shown 
in the returns of external trade for No- 
vember, following an export surplus of 
£46,000 for October. For preceding 
months of 1940 there were import sur- 
pluses, the smallest being £402,000 for 
September and the largest, £2,543,000, 
for April. 

Exports during November reached £3,- 
239,000, a higher figure than for any 
earlier month in 1940 and 14.3 percent 
greater than the value for the same 
month of 1939. Imports, on the other 
hand, at £2,725,000, registered the low- 
est monthly total so far recorded for 
1940 and the value was 34.6 percent 
below that for November of the pre- 
ceding year. 

Employment apparently increased in 
December, the number of registered un- 
employed on December 28 being 96,000 
workers, as compared with 109,000 on 
October 3 and 108,000 at the end of De- 
cember 1939. 

Gross traffic receipts of the Great 
Southern Railways, the principal railway 
system of Eire, reached £4,403,000 in 
1940, as compared with £4,311,000 in 
1939. Increased passenger and freight 
traffic was reported to have accounted 
for the increased revenue. 

An Emergency Powers Order, amend- 
ing the Compulsory Tillage Order, re- 
quires the cultivation in 1941 of at least 
one-fifth of the arable land on each 
holding comprising 10 or more statute 
acres of such land. The compulsory 
tillage area in 1940 was one-eighth of 
the arable land. 

The Irish Department of Agriculture 
announced toward the end of December 
that the guaranteed price of wheat har- 
vested in Eire in 1941 is increased from 
36 shillings 6 pence to 40 shillings a 
bushel]. 
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Italy 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Revised Agreement Concerning Trade 
and Payments Concluded.—An agree. 
ment between Italy and Sweden, estab. 
lishing a maximum of 130,000,000 crowns 
(about $31,000,000) for total trade be- 
tween the two countries during 1941, and 
providing regulations for reciprocal pay- 
ments between the two countries, was 
signed at Rome on December 23, 1940, 
according to the Swedish press of Decem- 
ber 24. The agreement is to continue in 
effect after 1941 unless terminated by 3 
months’ prior notice. 

The official Swedish announcement 
Stated that the volume of Swedish ex- 
ports of iron and steel to Italy will be 
regulated by domestic conditions, but in. 
creased exports quotas of wood pulp and 
certain products of the machining in- 
dustry are provided. Rice, fruits, and 
various tertile raw materials and prod- 
ucts are to be imported from Italy. Ac. 
cording to the official statement, the lim- 
ited variety of Italian exports, and di- 
minished Swedish ability to purchase 
fruits, appear to present difficulties in 
connection with Italo-Swedish trade. 

Barter and Clearing Agreement Con- 
cluded With Denmark for 1941.—(See 
Denmark.) 


Japan 


(See Commodities: Chemicals; Elec- 
trical Machinery and Equipment; Lum- 
ber and Products; Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical; Oils, Fats, and Oilseeds; 
Railway Equipment; Textiles and Re- 
lated Products.) 


Leeward and 
Windward 
Islands 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Alcoholic Beverages: Additional Duties 
Established on Imports.—‘Trade duties” 
were established in addition to the exist- 
ing import duties in St. Vincent on spir- 
ituous liquors, wines, and malt beverages, 
by an order of December 24, 1940. A 
trade duty was also imposed on domes- 
tically distilled rum, in addition to the 
existing excise duty. (See Vincent Ga- 
zette, Kingstown, December 24, 1940.) 

Sea Island Cotton and Arrowroot: St. 
Vincent Export Duties Increased.* 


Commercial Law Digests 


Taxation: Saint Vincent Income Sur- 
taxes ——The Income tax (surtax) Ordi- 
nance of December 24, 1940, imposes 


surtaxes on the amount of income tax 
payable by individuals ranging from 75 
percent where the chargeable income 
exceeds £200 but not £400 to 75 percent 
where the income exceeds £1,000. Com- 
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ies, in addition to the normal income 
tax rate of 2 shillings and 6 pence (12.5 
percent) , are subject to a tax of 1 shilling 
and 6 pence on every pound of the 
chargeable income (7.5 percent). (Offi- 
cial Gazette of January 1, 1941.) 


Mexico 


(See Commodities: Lumber and Prod- 
wuts; Machinery, Other than Electrical; 
Rubber and Products.) 


Economic Conditions 


Despite the fact that January is usually 
a slow month, the general trend of busi- 
ness in Mexico continued upward as both 
wholesale and retail stock replacement 
orders were slightly above the average of 
the last two years. Optimism continues 
high, although activity has been delayed 
awaiting additional evidences of the eco- 
nomic policy of the present administra- 
tion. Extensive plans are being made for 
future economic development. 


Industry and Trade 


The cotton textile industry worked to 
capacity in the majority of mills except 
those in Mexico City which were ham- 
pered by a shortage of electric current. 
The demand for cotton textiles continued 
strong and upward. Woolen mills, mostly 
located in Mexico City, have been affected 
by the lack of electric current. Cool 
weather stimulated woolen textile sales 
during January and stocks are moderate. 
Shoe factories operated at capacity as 
orders increased tremendously. Deliver- 
ies cannot be made as fast as requested. 
Mexico City industries, including auto- 
mobile tires and tubes and cement, suf- 
fered because of the enforced shut-down 
of 22 hours daily due to current shortage. 
Sales of light and semiheavy hardware 
declined in line with the cement shortage. 
The sale of pharmaceuticals and allied 
products was stimulated by the cooler 
weather, but orders for electric refriger- 
ators declined seasonally. 


Agriculture 


Midwinter rainfall has been slightly 
above average and has maintained graz- 
ing areas in better than usual shape, al- 
though its arrival was too late to repair 
the damage caused by earlier dryness. 
Wheat, one of the few winter-growing 
crops in Mexico, was affected by the 
shortage of moisture. On the Central 
Plateau it is likely that yields will be re- 
stricted, and the shortage of wheat dur- 
ing the current year may be repeated in 
1942. An estimate of wheat production 
during 1940 amounted to 348,000 metric 
tons. There appears to be enough wheat 
in total, but it is not well distributed by 
types. Soft wheat is sufficient but hard 
wheat short. Imports for this year are 
expected to approximate 800,000 bushels. 

The 1940 cotton crop is nearly in and 
attention is turning to the new crop. 
The outlook is more favorable at Mata- 
moros because of abundant moisture. 
Less favorable reports come from Tor- 
reon and Juarez where water is scarce 
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and financing difficult. A slight increase 
in cotton plantings is indicated for scat- 
tered areas on the west coast of Mexico. 

Winter vegetables are doing well with 
production favorable and prices good. 
Shipments to the United States are 
somewhat ahead of last year. Tobacco 
plantings may be cut during the current 
season because of a shortage of funds. 
Some favorable reports are heard regard- 
ing sugar, but imports will still be neces- 
sary due to the water shortage. Gar- 
banzos for domestic consumption are 
also short. (Based on a report from the 
American Embassy, Mexico City, Febru- 
ary 5, 1941.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Bond Issues Authorized.—The Diario 
Oficial of December 31, 1940, contains 
decrees authorizing the following bond 
issues: 

(1) “Converted Road Bonds of the 
United Mexican States” in an amount 
necessary to take over the “Road Bonds 
of the United Mexican States,” 1936-40. 
The converted bonds will pay an interest 
of 3 percent every 6 months and will be 
amortized in 10 years by semiannual 
payments. 

The decree also provides for the is- 
suance of a new loan for roads, to be 
called “Road Bonds of the United Mex- 
ican States 1941.” This series will be 
issued up to 50,000,000 pesos, as deter- 
mined by the Executive. These bonds 
will earn 3 percent interest every 6 
months and will also be amortized in 10 
years, the amortization payment includ- 
ing both principal and interest. 

(2) “Irrigation Bonds of the United 
Mexican States’—50,000,000 pesos, to be 
used in the continuation of the Govern- 
ment’s irrigation program. Semiannual 
interest of 3 percent will accrue and the 
loan will be amortized within 5 years, by 
semiannual payments including both 
principal and interest. The Chief Exec- 
utive is authorized, in order to guar- 
antee punctual payment of the servicing 
of this loan, to assign the revenue derived 
from the tax on worked tobaccos in the 
amount he deems appropriate, or that 
from any other tax which replaces or 
increases this tax. 

(3) “Bonds of the Railways of the 
United Mexican States’—12,000,000 
pesos, to be used to complete railroads 
now under construction and to construct 
others, to acquire necessary equipment 
and rolling stock, and for other expenses 
necessary to place such roads in service. 
The bonds will earn 3 percent interest 
every 6 months and will be amortized by 
means of semiannual payments including 
both principal and interest. Matured 
coupons may be used in payment of Fed- 
eral taxes other than those pledged for 
service of prior obligations. 

(4) “Bonds of the Electric Industry of 
the United Mexican States’’—10,000,000 
pesos, to be invested in the construction 
of a hydroelectric plant. The bonds will 
earn interest of 3 percent every 6 months 
and will be amortized in 5 years, the 
amortization payments including both 
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principal and interest. The bonds will 
be guaranteed by the tax and surcharges 
corresponding to the Federal Electric 
Commission established by the law of 
December 31, 1938, by the real and mov- 
able property of the plant, and the net 
income thereof. 

(5) Promissory notes up to 2,526,000 
pesos, to cover the discount of 3 percent 
pertaining to the placing of the 6 percent 
road bonds issued from 1934 to 1939. 
These notes will be amortized in five an- 
nual payments and will not draw interest. 
(American Embassy, Mexico City, Jan- 
uary 27, 28, and 29, 1941.) 

Dollar Exchange Available——Reports to 
the effect that the United States Treas- 
ury might freeze the funds of additional 
nationalities produced increased dollar 
offerings during the week ended January 
25. Consequently, the Bank of Mexico 
continued to increase its dollar exchange 
reserve. In spite of the tremendous idle 
reserves in private banks, the loan re- 
quirements for collateral and signatures 
continued rigid. Banks pay interest only 
on time and savings deposits and, as a re- 
sult, the incentive for easier loan condi- 
tions does not exist. The Federal Gov- 
ernment plans issuance of various types 
of Federal bonds, of which the banks may 
purchase as a means of employing idle 
funds. Dollar exchange was available 
without restriction. ‘(American Em- 
bassy, Mexico City, February 3, 1941.) 


Commercial Law Digests 


Taxation: Tax Exremptions.—Authori- 
zation has recently been granted to a new 
industry manufacturing precipitated cal- 
cium carbonate to make use of the law- 
ful tax exemption for a period of 5 years 
(Diario Oficial, January 21, 1941). A 
similar authorization has been granted 
to a new industry for the manufacture 
of metallic cutlery, with an authoriza- 
tion to import free of duty machinery 
and raw materials for this purpose. A 
long list of raw materials is included in 
the published notice. A period of 30 
days is given the concessionaire of this 
franchise in which to commence opera- 
tions (Diario Oficial, January 24, 1941). 
A new industry for the purpose of ex- 
tracting tanning material from the cut- 
tings of trees has likewise been exempted 
from all taxation. A period of 90 days 
is allowed in which to commence opera- 
tions. No raw material or machinery is 
listed as exempt from import duties 
(Diario Oficial, January 25, 1941). 


Mozambique 


(See Commodities: Machinery, Other 
than Electrical.) 


Transport and Communication 


Mozambique Government Subsidizes 
Coastal. Shipping.—Fortnightly steamer 
services between the ports of Lourenco 
Marques and Mocimboa da Praia, with 
calls at Inhambane, Beira, Chinde, Quel- 
imane, Pebane, Angoche, Mocambique, 
Porto Amelia and Ibo, are being pro- 
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vided by the Companhia Nacional de 
Navegacao. This company is operating 
under a contract with the Mozambique 
Government, signed on September 5, 
1940, although the service came into op- 
eration on May 1, 1940. The contract is 
valid until December 31, 1942, and is 
renewable thereafter for periods of 1 
year. 

The Government will pay the sum of 
35 contos (£350) for each fortnightly 
sailing; also a rebate of 50 percent on 
tug charges will be made at the port of 
Lourenco Marques, while the charges for 
the uSe of the dry dock there will in- 
clude only the wages of the dock staff 
and the cost of materials. 

The Company will make concessions 
by carrying material for coast light- 
houses and buoys free of charge, and 
coal for warships and other vessels of 
the State at a reduction of 50 percent; 
granting a reduction of 5 percent on 
fares of Government employees and in 
freight on Government cargo, and of 20 
percent on fares of natives employed by 
port officers. (“The African World,” 
November 23, 1940.) 


Netherlands 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Honey, Sugar, Syrup: Pure Food Mark- 
ing Regulations Revised.* 

Substitutes for Coffee and Tea: Pure- 
Food Regulations Revised.* 


Netherlands 
Indies 


(See Commodities: Chemicals; Leather 
and Products; Rubber and Products.) 


Netherlands 
o 
West Indies 
The economy of Curacao is based 
principally on the large pay roll of the 
Curacaosche Petroleum Industrie Maat- 
schappij, which employs about 5,000 peo- 
ple in connection with its refinery. Re- 
tail trade in foodstuffs is good, with the 
United States the principal supplier. A 
number of new items formerly obtained 
from other sources are coming from the 
United States. Clothing sales to the local 
trade are good, but sales of tourist goods 
have fallen off with the decline in the 
number of tourists visiting the islands. 
Well-established firms continue to be able 
to obtain necessary credit. Manufactur- 
ers and wholesalers who have been in the 
habit of extending credit to this market 
continue to do so. Traveling salesmen 
report that collections there are better 
than in some of their other “territories.” 
There were no important bankruptcies 
in Curacao in January. There is no 
unemployment. 
In June 1940, when the phosphate 
mines at Curacao ceased activities, a con- 
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Siderable quantity of mined phosphate 
rock remained on hand. From this sup- 
ply several ships en route to England 
have recently loaded small quantities. 
It is understood that the mines are not 
to be reopened for the time being, but 
that small quantities of phosphate rock 
from the large reserve on hand may con- 
tinue to be shipped to England. 


New Zealand 


(See Commodities: Motion Pictures 
and Equipment; Tobacco and Related 
Products.) 


Economic Conditions 

Plentiful rainfall in the second half of 
January in nearly all sections of the Do- 
minion greatly benefited crops and pas- 
tures and terminated temporary drought 
conditions prevailing since late Decem- 
ber. Production of nearly all types of 
primary products in the current season 
continues to show substantial gains over 
1939-40, a development which is in line 
with the Government’s wartime program 
to increase New Zealand’s export output. 


Agricultural Conditions 


Butter graded for export in the first 5 
months of the current season (August 1 
to December 31, 1940) totaled 78,372 long 
tons, an increase of 16.3 percent over the 
first 5 months of the 1939-40 season. 
Cheese export gradings in the same pe- 
riod totaled 57,336 long tons, 39.3 per- 
cent over the corresponding period in 
1939-40. These figures indicate a sub- 
stantial excess over the minima set by 
the Government’s production program 
for 1940-41, which calls for the same 
amount of total butter production as in 
1939-40 and an increase of 15,000 long 
tons of cheese. 

Meat export killings since the start of 
the current season on October 1, 1940, up 
to January 18, 1941, totaled 3,072,800 
freight carcasses, an increase of 31.2 per- 
cent over killings in the comparable 
period of 1939-40. Percentage increases 
over the previous season among the more 
important categories of meat were as fol- 
lows: lamb, 29.4; beef, 265.4; and pork, 
38.7. Mutton killings decreased by 49.0 
percent. 

A problem for the meat export indus- 
try was created by the announcement 
early in January that the United King- 
dom would heavily curtail its meat pur- 
chases from New Zealand for an indefi- 
nite period due to a current shortage of 
refrigerated shipping. No definite state- 
ment has yet been made regarding the 
exact extent to which purchases will be 
reduced, provision for payment for meat 
not shipped, allocation of storage 
charges, and disposal of carry-over. The 
immediate problem of storage facilities 
is being met by construction of additional 
cool store space of 6,500,000 cubic feet to 
be completed by April, which is expected 
to provide adequate space for killings up 
to the commencement of the 1941-42 
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season. Despite the expected sharp drop 
in exports, the Government is still advis- 
ing farmers to maintain maximum meat 
production. 

Wool exports in the calendar year 1949 
amounted to 890,738 bales, valued at 
£NZ16,871,039, compared with 822,503 
bales, valued at £NZ11,665,909 in 1939. 

Authorization was received on Janu. 
ary 6 from the British Wool Control to 
ship 25,000 bales of American style 56 to 
58 wool from New Zealand to the Uniteg 
States. This is the first wool shipment 
authorized from New Zealand direct to a 
neutral country since the outbreak of war 
in September 1939. The wool is fine 
quality halfbred and Corriedale. Prices 
will be determined by the British Woo} 
Control. Arrangements for shipping the 
wool will be made as soon as purchase 
orders are received and accepted from 
American firms. 

Excellent growing weather has aided 
wheat farmers. Latest unofficial estj- 
mates indicate a probable acreage of 260,- 
000 yielding an average of 34 bushels per 
acre, compared with 260,779 acres, yield- 
ing 31 bushels per acre in the 1940 har- 
vest. If this estimate is borne out by 
final figures, the current crop plus last 
season’s carry-over should be sufficient 
for domestic needs without importation 
until 1942. 

The grass seed crop is expected to be 
unusually good this season, but export 
prospects are problematical due to lack 
of shipping facilities. 


Foreign Trade—1940 


Total imports into New Zealand in the 
calendar year 1940 were valued at £NZ 
48,998,000 compared with £NZ 49,387,000 
in 1939. Total exports were valued at 
the record figure of £NZ 73,741,000 com- 
pared with £NZ 58,009,000 in 1939. The 
excess export balance was _ therefore 
£NZ 24,743,000, a record total, compared 
with £NZ 8,622,000 in 1939 and £NZ 2,954.- 
000 in 1938. 

The principal sources of imports 
(values in thousands of New Zealand 
pounds) were: United Kingdom, 23,108: 
Australia, 8,227; United States, 5,885; 
Canada, 2,869; and Netherlands Indies, 
2,196. Compared with 1939, the share 
of the United States in New Zealand’s 
import trade rose from 11.3 percent to 
12.0 percent, while the United Kingdom 
share rose from 46.8 percent to 47.2 per- 
cent. 

The principal destinations of exports 
were United Kingdom, 64,146; United 
States, 2,826; Australia, 2,166; and Can- 
ada, 1,609. The United States purchased 
38 percent of total exports, compared 
with 4.9 percent in 1939, while the United 
Kingdom purchased 87.0 percent and 
80.6 percent, respectively, for the corre- 
sponding years. 


Retail Credits Remain Easy 


Retail credits have remained generally 
easy in the past month and collections 
have been made promptly. A seasonal 
decline in retail buying occurred after 
Christmas, but there is no indication of 
any permanent shortage of cash. 
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Relicensing of automotive vehicles in 
the summer months increased the total 
of licensed vehicles on December 31, 1940, 
to 305,034, or only 0.9 percent less than 
the corresponding total on December 31, 
1939. 

Due to delays in obtaining imported 
hydroelectric equipment for generating 
plant construction and an increased de- 
mand for coal and other fuel, rationing 
of electricity in the coming winter may 
be necessary, particularly in the North 
Island. 


Exchange and Finance 


New Internal Loan.—The Government 
has announced an internal loan, part of 
it at par bearing 3 percent interest and 
repayable in 1945, the rest at 97.25 bear- 
ing 3% percent interest and repayable 
in 1956-59. The funds are to be used for 
public works, including railroad con- 
struction, hydroelectric development, 
housing, highways, public buildings, and 
telegraph and telephone extensions. The 
total amount of the issue was not stated. 
Originally the 1940-41 budget called for 
an expenditure of approximately NZ£20,- 
000,000 on public works in the current 
fiscal year, of which NZ£15,000,000 was 
to be raised by internal loans. Non- 
essential expenditures, according to the 
Finance Minister, are being reduced and 
the amount of capital needed for public 
works in the current fiscal year may be 
considerably less than NZ£15,000,000. 


Nicaragua 


Economic Conditions 


The new year opened in Nicaragua 
under the cloud of international un- 
settlement, domestic uncertainties, a 
mounting cost of living, and prospects 
of reduced national income from impor- 
tant agricultural exports. Nevertheless, 
the expanding gold mining industry and 
unexpected returns from the coffee ex- 
port trade offset to some extent the more 
depressing features of the situation. Al- 
though a substantial part of Nicaragua’s 
short coffee crop was sold before the peak 
price of the month was reached, the in- 
come of growers was so much higher 
than had been expected before the sell- 
ing season started that a much improved 
atmosphere in the coffee trade and in 
other trades affected directly or indirectly 
by the income of the coffee producers 
was created. 

Post-Christmas trade in retail and 
wholesale lines suffered the usual sea- 
sonal decline, but the decrease was no 
more pronounced than in normal years. 
Merchants report a fairly satisfactory 
Christmas season, somewhat below the 
levels of 1939, but better than antici- 
pated. The retail trade reflected to some 
extent the shortage of cash available to 
small buyers in general, who have had 
to meet a higher cost of living during the 
year and for whom no special increase in 
wage or income was provided. Stocks in 
the low-priced field, however, moved 
fairly well, and the total stock turn-over 
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of retailers was good. This was partly 
accounted for by the fact that many 
Government employees, benefiting from 
a general increase of 30 percent in their 
salaries, effective in July, received a 
Christmas bonus. 


Merchandise Stock Low 


Stocks on the shelves of merchants, 
especially of imported merchandise, were 
somewhat lower than desired. A sub- 
stantial amount of goods lay in the cus- 
toms warehouses awaiting clearance for 
some time, but the change-over in the 
financial and monetary organizations of 
the country and especially preparations 
for the introduction of the new law gov- 
erning the control of foreign exchange 
brought exchange transactions and draft 
payments to low levels of activity. 


Credits and Collections 


The credit and collection situation in 
the retail trade reflected the existence of 
the usual heavy early year credits due to 
Christmas buying. Merchants exhibited 
a tendency to restrict installment sales 
to the better accounts and report that 
collections continue slow. Nevertheless, 
the situation was not unexpected, nor 
regarded as acute. Coffee growers began 
to sell their coffee and some of the de- 
mand for bank loans eased. 

There has been somewhat more cau- 
tion exhibited by the banks in making 
loans, giving rise to the usual complaints 
by growers, cattlemen, and agriculturists 
that the banks are not liberal enough. 
The credit situation, however, was not 
regarded as critically tight. 

In the field of foreign trade credits 
and collections, the situation was vir- 
tually controlled by the Commission of 
Exchange through the limited operations 
permitted by it. Some accounts of Nica- 
raguan importers have been outstanding 
for as long as 9 months, but some of the 
longer-due ones were paid recently. 
There were no changes in the average 
terms demanded by oversea suppliers, 
but some concern has been exhibited by 
United States firms who have outstand- 
ing drafts which have not been met by 
the Nicaraguan importers on account of 
of the recent 2-month general delay in 
granting authorizations. The position 
is expected to improve soon, according 
to local observers. (Based on reports 
from the American Legation, Managua, 
February 8, 1941.) 


Northern 
Rhodesia 


Exchange and Finance 


Restrictions on Exchange Payments 
for Imports.—A notice concerning sharp- 
er restrictions on the use of exchange 
for financing imports was published in 
the Gazette of December 6. 1940. It 
reads in part as follows: 

For the purpose of conserving sterling ex- 
change and of avoiding the dissipation of 


resources in unessential directions, it has 
been decided to make arrangements in ad- 
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vance of the introduction of a system of con- 
trol of actual imports, for imposing greater 
restriction than has existed previously upon 
the grant of exchange facilities for financing 
imports from overseas and foreign countries. 
* * * It is intended to refuse applica- 
tions for exchange facilities for the importa- 
tion of nonessentials payment for which has 
to be made outside the sterling area. This re- 
fusal will operate in all cases where the goods 
have not actually been shipped and in all 
cases where the importer has already re- 
ceived warning of the policy of the Control. 
* * * As regards essentials, importers who 
require exchange facilities for payments out- 
side the sterling area are required to apply 
to the Control, through their banks, for 
such facilities on the prescribed forms before 
placing their orders and to produce satisfac- 
tory evidence that a substitute for the goods 
they seek to import cannot be obtained with- 
in the sterling area. In the absence of such 
evidence or of prior application (subject to 
the nonreceipt of warning as indicated 
above), exchange facilities will be refused. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tightening of the Control of Im- 
ports.—Intentions to introduce a more 
stringent system of control of imports 
was announced by Northern Rhodesia 
on December 6. 

[See “Exchange and Finance” above for 
measures already taken to tighten exchange 
restrictions on imports of nonessential goods 
from nonsterling areas.] 


Palestine 


(See Commodities: Paints and Pig- 
ments.) 

Economic Conditions 

October 1940 foreign trade still con- 
siderably below 1939, improved over Sep- 
tember; imports were valued at £P499,000 
(£P921,000 in October) and exports at 
£P52,000 (£P109,000). In first 10 months 
imports reached £P9,611,000 (£P12,348,- 
000 in first 10 months of 1939) and ex- 
ports £P1,991,000 (£P4,439,000) ; data for 
1940 not strictly comparable as statistics 
omit certain strategic materials included 
in 1939; exports of potash and bromide in 
10 months of 1940 amounted to £P374,- 
000. 

Living costs due to shortages of many 
classes of foodstuffs and various import- 
ed goods continued to rise. Recent ar- 
rivals have increased the supply of the 
latter slightly; wholesale price index 
reached a high in October 1940 of 136.6 
(1936 equals 100) compared with 131.5 in 
September and 119.3 in June 1940. Re- 
ported for 1940 are record grain yields, 
but prospects for marketing of the citrus 
crop are poor due to lack of shipping. 
Absence of the usual seasonal demand for 
labor to prepare citrus fruits for export 
has increased unemployment. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Trans—Jordan Parcel Post Service Re- 
sumed.* 


Panama 


Economic Conditions 


Continued activity on construction 
projects in the Canal Zone kept the Pan- 
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ama labor demand high during January. 
Tourist trade and local retail buying 
lagged. 

Credits and collections remained satis- 
factory. At the close of the month for- 
eign banks reported that the savings vol- 
ume had not been hit by the December 
reduction of the interest rate by the two 
foreign banks. (Based on report from 
the American Embassy, Panama, Febru- 
ary 1, 1941.) 


Paraguay 
Economic Conditions 

The Paraguayan economic and com- 
mercial situation failed to improve dur- 
ing the last quarter of 1940. Both ex- 
ports and imports continued to decline. 
The economic situation, seriously affected 
by the European war, was further con- 
fused by continued political unrest with 
numerous changes in the administrative, 
executive, and clerical staffs of nearly all 
public offices. 


Agriculture and Industry 


The Government’s program for in- 
creasing cotton production resulted in 
the planting of about three times the 
area used in 1939. The exportable cotton 
surplus amounts to about 2,000 metric 
tons. The tobacco export surplus is 
around 1,200 metric tons for which the 
customary European markets are closed. 
While Argentina is now the principal 
buyer, only limited amounts can be sold 
in that market since Paraguayan tobac- 
cos are not readily acceptable in neigh- 
boring countries. The continued increase 
in the sugar output ended 1940 with a 
considerable ground sugar surplus above 
normal domestic requirements. Sugar 
mills purchased over 180,000 tons of cane 
up to November 30, 1940, from which 
12,000 tons of elaborated sugars were ob- 
tained. The meat packing, tannin, lum- 
ber, and cotton ginning industries were 
at a virtual standstill during the last 
quarter. Lack of storage facilities for 
some products threatened. 

The largest cotton mill, located at Pilar, 
an exception to the general stagnation of 
industry, continues operating actively 
and is reported to be filling contracts for 
delivery of cotton yarns to Uruguay. The 
quebracho industry, operating only to fill 
orders received, have accumulated no 
stocks and are confining operations to 
short periods. 


Foreign Trade 


Imports for the final quarter of 1940 
are estimated to be about 26 percent 
lower in value than for the third quarter 
of the year. Exports are said to be about 
10 percent lower in the same periods. To- 
tal exports for 1940 are down about 31 
percent from the 1939 value, but imports 
for the calendar year 1940 are up about 
17 percent, and an import balance of 
around 3,500,000 gold pesos is anticipated. 

The United States, which had been the 
principal purchaser of Paraguayan prod- 
ucts in the first 9 months of 1940 dropped 
to second place in the last quarter. In- 
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creased purchases by Argentina placed 
that nation in the lead. The only other 
important purchaser, with the exception 
of Germany, was the United Kingdom. 
(Based on report from the American Con- 
sulate, Asuncion, Paraguay, January 27, 
1941.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation.—Foreign ex- 
change is reportedly available only in 
limited quantities. On January 31 and 
February 1 opening quotations were 
mainly nominal, and only small amounts, 
up to 100 Argentine pesos, were being de- 
livered for Paraguayan pesos. 

It is also reported that the Banco de la 
Republica has been restricting delivery 
of foreign exchange at the official rate to 
cover all classes of imports, including 
those classified heretofore as “necessi- 
ties,’ and is supplying importers with 
only small parts of the amounts re- 
quested. (American Legation, Asuncion, 
February 1, 1941.) 


Peru 


(See Commodities: Motion Pictures 
and Equipment; Textiles and Related 
Products; Tobacco and Related Prod- 
ucts.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Dollar Exchange Available—All ma- 
turities are being met as usual. Appli- 
cants for dollars who cannot be supplied 
by one institution generally are taken 
care of by others. 

Renewal of cotton purchases by the 
British under the Wellingdon Mission 
arrangements made sterling exchange 
available in larger amounts during the 
week ended February 1. Commonly ac- 
cepted in trade circles is the view that 
the British mission agreed to purchase 
cotton of the 1940 crop to the extent of 
£300,000. Sales have been effected, and 
the income of sterling exchange as a re- 
sult of the initial transactions has al- 
ready alleviated the situation to a con- 
siderable extent. It is reliably reported 
that this exchange is going to the Cen- 
tral Reserve Bank which in turn is hand- 
ing it out to those in greatest need of 
sterling bills. While a shortage still ex- 


“ists, there is general agreement that the 


situation has improved considerably and 
that subsequent purchases of cotton will 
soon establish an equilibrium between 
supply and demand. (American Em- 
bassy, Lima, February 4, 1941.) 

Floating Debt Claims.—Public Works 
6-percent Bonds issued in payment of 
floating debt claims during the last quar- 
ter of 1940 amounted to 1,624,000 (nom- 
inal) sols, according to the Ministry of 
Finance. The total for 1940 was 7,142,000 
sols. (American Embassy, Lima, Jan- 
uary 31, 1941.) 

Loan for School Buildings —A Finance 
Ministry project calling for congressional 
authority to contract a 14,000,000 sols 
loan for the construction of school build- 
ings has been passed by both houses and 
will become law upon signature by the 
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President. (American Embassy, Lima, 
January 31, 1941.) 

Mining Bank to Start Operations. 
The Mining Bank of Peru reportedly wil] 
start operations during the first half of 
February, with a capital of 3,000,000 sols, 
One million sols are available from the 
mining taxes established to create the 
bank’s capital and 2,000,000 will be 
loaned by the Central Reserve Bank. 
(American Embassy, Lima, January 31, 
1941.) 

Loan for City of Lima.—Terms of q 
loan contract between the city and the 
Compania de Recaudacion, S. A., for 
3,500,000 sols, have been approved by the 
City Council, according to the press. 
The proceeds will be used to fund preyj- 
ous obligations and for public works. 
(American Embassy, Lima, January 31, 
1941.) 


Commercial Law Digests 


Taxation: Income-Taxr Law Amend- 
ed.—Income-tax rates were recently in- 
creased by Law No. 9245, dated January 
2, 1941. The tax on movable capital wil! 
now be 8 percent on income not exceed- 
ing the legal rate of interest (5 percent), 
9 percent on income exceeding 5 percent 
up to 7 percent, 10 percent on income 
exceeding 7 percent up to 9 percent, 12 
percent on income exceeding 9 percent 
up to 11 percent, and 15 percent if the 
income excéeds 11 percent. 

The tax on ordinary commercial and 
business profits will be 7 percent on 
profits not exceeding 10,000 sols per 
annum, 8 percent on the excess from 
10,000 to 50,000 sols, and 10 percent on 
the excess over 50,000 sols. The tax on 
professional incomes will be 6 percent. 
The progressive income tax, now to be 
known as the “complementary tax,” will 
commence at the rate of 2 percent on 
income from 10,000 to 15,000 sols pa 
annum, progressing to a rate of 25 per- 
cent on income in excess of 100,000 sols 
per annum. 

Certain incomes are excluded from the 
complementary tax with progressive 
rates applicable to individuals, but re- 
main subject to a complementary tax 
of fixed rates as follows: Bearer bonds, 
3 percent; dividends from bearer shares, 
9 percent; profits earned in Peru by for- 
eign corporations, 9 percent; dividends 
from nominative shares held by indi- 
viduals residing abroad, 10 percent. 

The Executive Power will later regu- 
late the assessment and collection of 
license taxes (impuesto de _ patentes), 
whose rate may be increased as high as 
5,000 soles per annum; it is provided, 
however, that the schedule now govern- 
ing small businesses shall remain as it is. 
The new rates established in the preced- 
ing sections will be effective “from” 1941, 
and will be applicable to those incomes 
which, in accordance with Law No. 17904, 
are to Serve as a basis for the assessments 
corresponding to the above year. ‘Note: 
The text of the new law says “desde 
1941”; this is interpreted to signify that 
the new scale of taxation will apply to 
incomes earned in 1941, upon which the 
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tax will be payable in 1942.) Regula- 
tions will be issued subsequently respect- 
ing the application of the new law as well 
as to avoid tax evasion. (El Comercio, 
Lima, January 22, 1941; the present law 
should be read in conjunction with Law 
No. 7904 of 1934.) 


Philippine Islands 


(See Commodities: Foodstuffs and Al- 
lied Products; Lumber and Products; 
Textiles and Related Products; Tobacco 
and Related Products.) 


Commercial Law Digests 


Labor, Industrial Relations Court.— 
During the past year the National Assem- 
ply passed an Act, amending Common- 
wealth Act No. 103, which creates a Court 
of Industrial Relations consisting of a 
presiding judge and four associate judges 
appointed by the President with the con- 
sent of the Committee on Appointments 
of the National Assembly. Jurisdiction 
extends throughout the Philippines and 
the Court is empowered to investigate, 
settle, or decide all controversies and dis- 
putes arising between employers and em- 
ployees, including farm laborers, or ten- 
ants, and landlords. The presiding judge 
is required to assign controversies arising 
to the individual judges, and rulings of 
the latter may be appealed from by ag- 
grieved parties whereupon the Court en 
banc will reconsider the decision. On 
appeal at least three of the five judges 
must concur in all decisions and awards 
in cases so submitted. 

Original submission of disputes involv- 
ing strikes and lockouts arising from 
questions concerning wages, hours, con- 
ditions of employment, and suspension 
may occur, upon request of the Secretary 
of Labor or the aggrieved parties. Be- 
fore hearing disputes the Court, as di- 
rected by the Act, will endeavor to recon- 
cile the parties and induce an amicable 
agreement. Where an agreement is at- 
tained, it will be signed and acknowledged 
by the parties before any judge or other 
official appointed by the Court. The 
memorandum of agreement is then filed 
with the Clerk, and from that time for- 
ward it will have the same effect as any 
decision or award. 

The Court is given broad powers, in- 
cluding the taking of oaths, the right to 
issue subpoenas to compel the attend- 
ance of witnesses, and order the produc- 
tion of all books and other relevant docu- 
ments. To enforce such orders, as well 
as final orders and decisions, the judges 
individually and the Court en banc is 
given authority to punish for contempt 
and may impose the penalties provided 
for in Rule 64 of the Supreme Court. 
Proceedings for contempt will in no way 
affect the criminal liability of the parties 
violating orders. The Act makes the pres- 
ident or other authorized representative 
of labor unions subject to punishment for 
contempt for violations committed by the 
individual members of the Union, and in 
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the case of corporations and business as- 
sociations the manager, officers, and di- 
rectors who have ordered violations are 
held liable. 

Powers of inspection are also created, 
it being provided that a judge or author- 
ized person may at any time during work- 
ing hours enter any labor establishment, 
building, ship, or business premises to in- 
spect working conditions and examine 
employees with respect thereto. A refusal 
to permit examinations of this kind is 
deemed a contempt of court. 


Unless an appeal to the Supreme Court 
of the Philippines is noted within 10 days 
from the entry of a decision or award, a 
final judgment based on the decision or 
award will be granted. Judgments may 
be enforced by writs of execution or any 
other remedies usually available at law. 
Appeals to the Supreme Court may occur 
only upon a writ of certiorari, and the 
question of review by the Supreme Court 
is thus discretionary. The filing of a 
writ of certiorari will not ordinarily stay 
proceedings on the decision or award 
sought to be reviewed, pending disposi- 
tion of the appeal. The Supreme Court 
may order a stay for special reasons and 
thereafter require the appellant to give 
bond for the protection of the persons 
whose wages are in dispute. 

The Act implies certain conditions in 
every contract of employment. Among 
these is a tacit agreement by employers 
and employees that when proceedings 
have been instituted to settle labor dis- 
putes employees will not strike or walk 
out of their employment; similarly, em- 
ployers shall not dismiss employees and 
substitute new workers during the pen- 
dency of a dispute. A breach of these 
implied conditions is punishable by con- 
tempt proceedings, and the Court in its 
final decision may order the reinstate- 
ment of employees dismissed without just 
cause, together with an allowance of back 
wages. 

A full text of Act No. 559, which amends 
Act No. 103, as amended, is available on a 
loan basis from the Division of Commer- 
cial Laws. 


(38 Official Gazette, No. 124, p. 2862.) 


Portugal 


(See Commodities: Machinery, Other 
than Electrical.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Imports of Additional Products Made 
Subject to Permit.—Imports into Portu- 
gal of sugar, cacao, beans, maize, and 
sisal, of foreign origin, were made sub- 
ject to permit by the Technical Corpo- 
rative Council of Commerce and Indus- 
try, by portaria No. 9727, published in 
the diario do Governo, Lisbon, of Janu- 
ary 21, 1940, presumably effective from 
the date of publication. 

Imports of these products from the 
Portuguese colonies are not affected by 
this measure. 
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Rumania 


(See Commodities: Automotive Prod- 
ucts; Textiles and Related Products.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Various Foodstuffs: Exports Prohib- 
ited.* 
Poultry and Eggs: Exports Prohibited.* 


Southern 
Rhodesia 


Exchange and Finance 


Payments Restrictions on Imports.— 
Regulations have been issued requiring 
that applications to pay for imports of 
foreign origin must be filed before orders 
are placed. Exempted are orders placed 
and accepted prior to January 20. Only 
if applicant proves that relative goods or 
suitable substitutes of British Empire 
origin are unobtainable will approval be 
given. 


Spain 


(See Commodities: Toiletries and Es- 
sential Oils.) 


Sweden 


(See Commodities: Oils, Fats, and Oil- 
seeds.) 


Economic Conditions 


The King’s speech from the throne to 
the 1941 session of the Swedish Riksdag 
stated that the nation’s economic policy 
was not only to satisfy the needs of the 
day but also to safeguard the sustenance 
of the Swedish people in days to come by 
adjusting production and regulating con- 
sumption of raw materials and other es- 
sentials. The speech also announced 
that the needs for national defense would 
continue to place heavy burdens on the 
public through taxation and loans. (1941 
defense expenditures estimated at 2,400,- 
000,000 crowns, approximately $572,000,- 
000.) 


Foreign Trade Decreases 


Swedish foreign trade dropped off 
somewhat during the month of Decem- 
ber, imports falling from 155,000,000 
crowns in November to 149,000,000 
crowns and exports dropped from 123,- 
000,000 crowns to 121,000,000 crowns dur- 
ing the same period. 

The price indexes for both imports and 
exports remained unchanged during De- 
cember at 211 and 151, respectively. 

The drop in foreign trade is attributed 
to lower imports of coal and machinery 
and reduced exports of iron ore and ma- 
chinery. Exports of lumber and pulp in- 
creased somewhat during the month. 

A 1941 quota of 50,000,000 reichsmarks 
has been fixed for Swedish exports of 
lumber to Germany. A 12-percent in- 
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crease in lumber prices has also been 
agreed upon. Sweden recently received 
an order of 5,000,000 crowns from Ger- 
many for prefabricated houses. Last fall 
an order of 7,000,000 crowns for pre- 
fabricated houses was placed by the 
German authorities. It is understood 
that these houses were intended to be 
erected for the use of the German Army 
in Norway. 

Under an agreement with Germany 
Swedish trade with the Netherlands dur- 
ing 1941 has been fixed at 24,000,000 
crowns each way. Swedish exports are 
to include 12,000,000 crowns worth of 
lumber. In return the Netherlands is to 
provide radio equipment and farm 
produce. Swedish trade with Belgium 
has been fixed at 6,000,000 crowns each 
way. 


Wages Agreement Reached 


A master agreement between Swedish 
employers and labor unions governing 
wages during 1941 was ratified January 
9. This agreement grants workers a 
variable increase in pay of 50 percent of 
the rise in the cost of living index as 
against 75 percent in 1940. 

Wage agreements between a majority 
of Swedish industries and their workers 
have also been concluded. These indi- 
vidual wage agreements’ continued 
present: basic wage rates, but provided 
for increases under the sliding scale of 
wages contained in the master agreement 
mentioned above. 


Industrial Production 


The industrial production index re- 
mained unchanged at 107 during Decem- 
ber. A year ago the index was 128 
(1935=100). 


New Corporations and Bankruptcies 


During 1940 a total of 748 new corpo- 
rations with a combined capitalization 
of 43,480,000 crowns were registered in 
Sweden as compared with 1,150 capital- 
ized at 56,000,000 crowns in 1939. 

Bankruptcies during 1940 reached 
1,476 as against 1,272 in 1939. Bank- 
ruptcies reported during January 1941 
were 113 as compared with 138 a year 
ago and 132 in January 1939. 

The wholesale price index increased a 
point to 159 during December. 


Supplies 


The Swedish Fuel Administrator re- 
cently announced that coke supplies are 
300,000 tons shorter than originally ex- 
pected at this time, therefore a reduction 
of 5 percent would be necessary in the 
new allotments of coke. 

A reported growing fat shortage re- 
sulted in fat imports being placed under 
government control on January 20. 


‘Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Paper and Certain Products: Exports 
Made Subject to License—The exporta- 
tion of paper, cardboard, paper bags, and 
envelopes from Sweden has been made 
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subject to license, effective from Febru- 
ary 6, 1941, according to a dispatch of 
that date from Stockholm. This re- 
quirement does not apply to newsprint, 
coated roofing paper, vulcanized fiber, 
and wallboard. 

Revised Agreement Concerning Trade 
and Payments Concluded With Italy.— 
(See Italy.) 


Transport and Communication 


Branch of Swedish Seamen’s Union 
Established in Great Britain —A branch 
of the Swedish Seamen’s Union, to func- 
tion under the direct supervision of the 
International Transport Workers’ Fed- 
eration and in collaboration with the 
Swedish authorities and the representa- 
tives of the Swedish Shipowners’ Associ- 
ation in Britain, was to be opened on 
January 25, 1941, at 46 Fenwick Street, 
Liverpool 2. 

The branch, among other things, will 
attend to the signing on of crews, sup- 
ply information about working conditions 
as laid down by the collective agreement 
and regulations in force, assist seamen 
in making representations to the author- 
ities, in short, safeguard in every possible 
way the interests of Swedish seamen in 
the United Kingdom. (Press Report of 
“International Transport Workers Fed- 
eration’”—January 13, 1941.) 


Switzerland 


(See Commodities: Iron and Steel; 
Leather and Products.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Emergency Tax on Emigrants’ Capital 
Exports.—An emergency war tax on cap- 
ital transferred abroad by or to emigrants 
has been decreed, according to the Basler 
Nachrichten of January 4 and 5, 1941. 
The decree is retroactive to August 31, 
1939, and does not apply to capital in- 
vested abroad prior to that date, nor to 
capital of non-Swiss citizens because of 
existing international treaties. For Swiss 
citizens emigrating and transferring cap- 
ital abroad, amounts up to 50,000 francs 
are exempted from this special tax; 
amounts between 50,000 and 300,000 
francs are taxable at the rate of 742 per- 
cent; amounts between 300,000 and 800,- 
000 francs at 10 percent; and amounts in 
excess of 800,000 francs at 122 percent. 
Capital in amounts exceeding 20,000 
francs transferred by Swiss citizens to 
relatives who have emigrated are taxable 
at the uniform rate of 712 percent. 


Commercial Law Digests 


Moratorium.—Suspension of actions 
and proceedings under Article 57 of the 
law governing prosecutions for nonpay- 
ment of debts and for bankruptcy is 
granted to any citizen while engaged in 
active military service. A decree pro- 
mulgated by the Federal Council on Oc- 
tober 17, 1939, provided that the time 
during which proceedings were to be sus- 
pended should include the three weeks 
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following releasé from military service, 
A recent decision of the Supreme Court 
now provides that no distinction shall be 
made between persons engaged in either 
voluntary or compulsory military service 
and that a person in the armed forces 
is entitled to the protection offered by 
Article 57 and the decree of October 17, 
1939, even though it can be shown that 
such person has time during his free 
hours to devote to the conduct of his busj- 
ness. (Report of American Vice Consul, 
Zurich, December 24.) 


Thailand 


(See Commodities: Railway Equip- 
ment.) 


Tunisia 


(See Commodities: Automotive Prod- 
ucts.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Specified Goods of Indochinese Origin 
Exrempted From Import Duty During 
Year 1941.* 


Turkey 


(See Commodities: Rubber and Prod- 
ucts; Textiles and Related Products.) 


Economic Conditions 


Continued decline featured November's 
(1940) foreign trade. Imports totaled 
£T5,501,100 and exports £T11,043,500, 
compared with £T6,384,000 and £T12,- 
045,400, respectively, in the same month 
of 1939. 

In the first 11 months of 1940 imports 


declined 43.6 percent (£T63,592,200 
against £T112,694,600), and _ exports 
dropped 13.9 percent (£T99,705,000 


against £T115,834,700) as compared with 
the same period of 1939. 

Italy continued to lead in Turkish 
trade, although the turn-over has de- 
clined in recent months; imports into 
Turkey from Italy aggregated £T10,783,- 
000 (£T9,001,600 in first 11 months of 
1939); Rumania was second with £T9,- 
708,500 (£T2,175,900) , followed by United 
Kingdom, £T78,439,000 (£T6,822,400); 
Germany, £T7,562,300 (£T58,861,800); 
and United States £T7,280,400 (£T10,- 
745,100). Exports to Italy reached £T17,- 
632,700 (£T10,573,000) ; the United States 
was next with £T14,971,300 (£T16,423,- 
100) ; followed by Rumania, £T10,298,800 
(£T1,606,200); United Kingdom, £T9,- 
614,000 (£T6,277,000); Germany, £T$8,- 
449,300 (£T46,666,300); and France, 
£T6,613,300 (£T4,450,000) . 


Union of 
South Africa 


(See Commodities: Machinery, Other 
than Electrical; Radio; Railway Equip- | 
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ment; Rubber and Products.) 
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United Kingdom 


(See Commodities: Leather and Prod- 
ucts; Paints and Pigments; Rubber and 
products; Textiles and Related Products.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Large Banks Maintain Dividends.—All 
of the eight largest banks declared the 
same dividends for 1940 as for 1939 al- 
though net profits declined £939,130, or 
9.9 percent. The following table shows 
the net profits for each bank for the 2 
years: 








Published net profits— 

















1939 1940 
——————V ees } 
Midland -.- --.-- - £2, 181, 350 £1, 933, 093 
Barclays. - --- 1, 784, 880 1, 525, 666 
Lloyds. -- 1, 589, 646 1, 383, 807 
National Provincial 1, 718, 984 1, 697, 539 
Westminster - - 1, 475, 745 1, 310, 630 
Martins -.- - - ’ 876, 025 891, 029 
District - 480, 090 446, 018 
Williams Deacons 298, 865 292, 673 
eS | 10, 415, 585 9, 480, 455 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Exports to Eire Made Subject to Li- 
cense.* 


Transport and Communications 


Duties of Road Transport (Defense) 
Advisory Committee Transferred.—The 
Road Transport (Defense) Advisory 
Committee, set up in 1938 for the purpose 
of reviewing detailed plans for the control 
of freight transport by highway in time 
of war, has been abolished by the Minis- 
try of Transport. It was intended orig- 
inally that the committee should review 
the position at intervals, but the direct 
link of the recently appointed Road Haul- 
age Consultative Committee with the 
various asSociations of operators is felt 
to make that body better capable to 
handle the functions of the Road Trans- 
port (Defense) Advisory Committee. 


Uruguay 


(See Commodities: 
chinery and Equipment.) 


Electrical Ma- 


Venezuela 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation—No important 
change occurred in the exchange situa- 
tion during the week ended February 5. 
The Central Bank was expected to use 
some of the proceeds of the loan con- 
tracted with an American bank. 

A number of importers of strictly con- 
trolled luxury articles are said to be se- 
curing funds through the “street traders” 
at a sharp advance over the legal rates 
in order to get goods in at all. 

The amending decree of January 31 to 
the Exchange Control Decree of October 


(Continued on p. 344) 
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U. S. Export Control Act 


Announcements 


Developments cOmmunicated to the 
Division of Foreign Tariffs up to Tuesday 
noon, February 18. Further details of 
announcements, marked with an asterisk 
(*), may be obtained upon specific re- 
quest to the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, Washington, or any 
district office of the Bureau. 


No. 38—Additional Products Made Sub 
ject to License. 


Effective February 10, 1941, the Presi- 
dent, upon the recommendation of the 
Administrator of Export Control, added 
the following to the list of products sub- 
ject to export license: * 

Well and refining machinery. 

Radium. 

Uranium. 

Calf and kip skins. 


No. 39—New Iron and Steel Regulations. 

Superseding Executive Order No. 8607, 
of December 10, 1940, the President has 
issued Executive Order No. 8669, effective 
February 15, 1941. (See No. 26, FoREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of December 21, 
1940.) 

In effect, the products which appeared 
in Executive Order No. 8607 and are 
duplicated in Executive Order No. 8669 
are continued under license control, while 
products listed as new items in Executive 
Order No. 8669 become subject to export 
control on February 15, 1941. The few 
items that are not included in the new 
Executive Order cease to be subject to 
control at midnight, February 14, 1941.* 


No. 39a—Metal Drums and Containers. 


The following telegram has been sent 
by the Division of Controls of the Depart- 
ment of State to Collectors of Customs 
as a Clarification of “Metal Drums and 
Containers, etc.” on page 4 of Executive 
Order No. 8669 of February 4, 1941: 

“Pending further instructions, no 
licenses will be required for the export of 
the following types of ‘metal drums and 
containers, filled or unfilled, for oil, gas, 
and other liquids,’ referred to in the 
Executive Order of February 4, 1941, 
governing the exportation of iron and 
steel: 

“(1) Metal containers of less than five 
gallons’ capacity. 

“(2) Metal drums and containers with 
capacity of five or more gallons but less 
than thirty gallons except those contain- 
ing or clearly intended to contain gaso- 
line, lubricating oil, or crude oil. 

“(3) Metal drums or containers, re- 
gardless of size, containing chemicals and 
related products as classified in Schedule 
B, ‘Statistical Classification of Domestic 
Commodities Exported from the United 
States.’ 

“Licenses are required for the export 
on or after February 15 of all metal 
drums and containers referred to in the 
Executive Order other than the three 
classes specifically exempted above. It 


should be noted that all of the drums 
and containers subject to license must 
contain or be designed to contain liquids, 
and that those containing or designed to 
contain exclusively solids or gases do not 
fall under the licensing requirement. 

“Licenses previously issued for the ex- 
port of petroleum products bearing 
license numbers commencing with the 
letters EA, EB, EC, ED, or EE do not au- 
thorize the exportation of drums or con- 
tainers even though these articles may 
be mentioned on the license. Licenses 
authorizing the exportation of drums or 
containers will bear license numbers be- 
ginning with the letters HP. Licenses 
issued for the export of drums and con- 
tainers will not authorize the exportation 
of liquids contained therein. These 
liquids must be licensed separately if they 
are among the articles and materials for 
which an export license is required. 

“Unlimited licenses have been issued 
to the British Iron and Steel Corporation 
for the export to the British Empire of 
the drums and containers referred to 
above, and all exportations of these ar- 
ticles to that destination may be made 
under those licenses.” 


No. 40—Exportations for the Account of 
the U. S. Government or Its 
Agencies. 

Collectors of Customs have been ad- 
vised by the Division of Controls of the 
Department of State on the above sub- 
ject as follows: 


“In accordance with the provisions of 
the President’s Executive Order No. 8640 
of January 15, 1941, the Secretary of 
State has today issued general license 
No. GUS authorizing the exportation to 
any foreign destination of any articles 
or materials to which the provisions of 
Executive Order No. 8640 have been, or 
may be, made applicable, provided such 
shipments are consigned to the United 
States Government or an agency there- 
of, and provided further that the articles 
or materials are furnished or intended 
for the use of the United States Gov- 
ernment or one of its instrumentalities. 
Collectors of Customs may permit ship- 
ments to depart under this general 
license and without the requirement of 
an individual export license upon the 
presentation by the shipper of satisfac- 
tory evidence that the shipment is con- 
signed to the United States Government, 
to an agency thereof, or to a consignee 
acting for one of the foregoing. Col- 
lectors of Customs may in their discre- 
tion accept in lieu of other documentary 
evidence a statement on the export 
declaration by the shipper to the effect 
that the exportation described therein is 
for the account of the United States 
Government or an agency thereof. The 
documents covering each shipment ex- 


(Continued on p. 342) 
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News by Commodities 


Automotive Products 


@ Canada.—Manufacture of trucks, ar- 
tillery tractors, and other military ve- 
hicles has increased sharply, and in 1940 
accounted for about half of the indus- 
try’s 223,000-unit output. Méilitary or- 
ders are expected to keep production at 
top speed throughout 1941 to meet the 
needs of the armed forces of Canada, 
Britain and other Empire countries. 

Production of new models is prohib- 
ited and current models are “frozen” to 
conserve machine tools and skilled labor 
for the armament program. 

Sales during the first half of 1940 ran 
well ahead of those of the preceding year, 
but declined following July, owing to the 
imposition of a steeply graduated tax 
on passenger cars. Imports from the 
United States were sharply reduced by 
emergency restrictions. Imports of parts, 
however, were more than double those 
of 1939 as the production of military 
units required a larger volume of parts 
imports from the United States. 

@ Rumania.— All automotive dealers 
agree that the outlook for the sale of 
automotive products in 1941 is extremely 
poor. Imports of American vehicles are 
impossible because of the transport sit- 
uation, and it is believed that Germany 
can supply only a limited number of 
vehicles and very few tires. If the cur- 
rent transport situation continues, an 
increasingly large number of motor ve- 
hicles in Rumania will be out of opera- 
tion because of lack of tires and spare 
parts. 

@ Tunisia—Conditions brought about 
by the war, the French-German armi- 
tice, and subsequent restrictions in re- 
gard to the use of private motor vehicles 
have disrupted the autOmotive market 
and few sales are being reported. Regis- 
trations, which totaled 70 units in Jan- 
uary 1940, declined in each succeeding 
month and in October numbered only 4. 
Registrations totaled 344 units in the first 
10 months of 1940 compared with 1,545 
and 1,560 in the same periods of 1939 
and 1938, respectively. 

Local dealers are of the opinion that 
as long as present unsettled conditions 
prevail no improvement can be expected. 


Chemicals 


@ Imports of chemicals and allied prod- 
ucts amounted to $137,161,800 in 1940, 
a decline of 3 percent from 1939. De- 
creases occurred in the majority of indi- 
vidual commodities comprising this total, 
but the large increases in a few items, 
such as, cinchona bark, quinine sulfate, 
iodine, argols, varnish gums, and tung 
oil offset the downward trend of the 
trade. 


Imports of Chemicals and Allied Products into the United States 





ee 
Quantity Value 
Items <a : 7 — a Cai 
1939 1940 1939 1940 
Coal-tar products- - $18, 942, 000 $9, 034, 000 
Creosote oil__- . gallons 51, 876, 600 39, 009, 800 5, 769, 300 3, 889, 500 
. Colors, dyes, stains : .-pounds 5, 137, 900 1, 800, 200 &, 057, 700 2, 990, 800 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations . 5, 505, 900 4, 603, 900 
Quinine sulfate _- ounces 1, 386, 000 2, 464, 300 739, 900 1, 329, 900 
Industrial chemicals ; 17, 632, 000 13, 334, 000 
Arsenious acid, white arsenic pounds..| 29, 347, 800 19, 857, 300 562, 000 453, 000 
Camphor— 

Natural, crude . do 1, 156, 900 713. 000 323, 200 237, 709 
Refined __- ; do 818, 000 397, 200 324, 200 249, 800 
Synthetic____-- do 528, 000 213, 000 - Ae 
Cobalt oxide do 680, 600 756, 800 944, S00 1, 124, 600 
lodine, crude 5 do 200, 000 1, 244, 000 168, 200 1, 296, 200 
Argols, tartar and wine lees do 17, 370, 300 23, 805, 800 1, 216, 900 2, 086, 900 
Sodium cyanide do 42, 685, SOO 50, 410, 500 3, 123, OOO | 2, 118, 800 
Pigments, paints, varnishes 1, 518, 900 | 995, 500 
Fertilizers and materials tons 1, 373, 100 1, 268, 600 32, 455, 500 27, 207, 200 
Potash fertilizers do 210, 800 245, 100 5, 752, 200 | 5, 149, 000 
Sodium nitrate do 604, 400 50, 300 11, 213, 400 | 1, 423, 600 
Soaps and toilet preparations 3, O15, 000 2, 639, 600 
Gums resins and balsams 14, 338, 100 | 17, 390, 000 
Varnish gums pounds 93, 329, 500 104, 143, 300 5, 694, 700 8, 734, 600 
Drugs, herbs, leaves, roots 11, 689, 200 15, 031, 300 

Cinchona bark or other from which quinine may be ex- 
tracted bat . pounds 2, 029, 600 5, 418, 300 856, GOO | 2, 290, 600 
Essential oils 6, 443, 700 6, 406, 400 
Tung oil. pounds 78, 717, 600 07, 048, 600 11, 724, 300 20, 274, 400 
Cod-liver oil gallons 6, 670, 300 2, 114, 400 3, 731, 000 2, 521, 200 
Carnauba wax pounds 16, 358, 500 16, 925, 900 4, 928, 000 7, 808, 000 
Total 141, 728, 000 137, 161, 800 





Several significant changes not shown 
in the foregoing table have occurred. 
In the industrial chemical group, imports 
of radium salts declined from $1,953,800 
in 1939 to $748,000 in 1940, crude glycerin 
from 10,987,700 pounds to 9,096,300, and 
acetylene, butylene, ethylene and propy- 
lene derivatives from 1,626,600 to 776,000 
pounds. In the paint group, all individ- 
ual items were lower with the exception 
of iron oxide and hydroxide, imports of 
which advanced from 16,914,000 pounds 
in 1939 to 19,329,000 in 1940. Receipts of 
plantago psyllium seed advanced from 
1,979,600 to 2,437,900 pounds and senna 
from 1,979,600 to 3,625,500 pounds. With 
the exceptions of cassia, cinnamon, and 
lime, imports of essential oils, including 
geranium, rose, bergamot, lavender, 
lemon, orange and sandalwood, were less 
in 1940 than in 1939. 


Agricultural Chemicals 


@ United States imports of rotenone- 
bearing roots reached an all-time high 
in 1940. The import trade is divided into 
three principal categories: derris from 
southeastern Asia; unground cube and 
timbo from Peru and Brazil; and ground 
timbo from Brazil. Receipts of derris 
totaled 3,220,972 pounds with a foreign 
valuation of $360,562 in 1940. Almost 90 
percent of the total originated in British 
Malaya and the Netherland Indies; 
other suppliers were the Philippine Is- 
lands, France, Indochina, and Kenya. 
Receipts in 1939 totaled 2,335,048 pounds 
and in 1937; 746,661. 

Imports from South America of un- 
ground cube, timbo, or barbasco totaled 
2,686,923 pounds valued at $224,966 last 


year. Over 80 percent of the total origi- 
nated in Peru, the rest came from Brazil 
and Venezuela. The total reported in 
this category for 1938 was 590,854 pounds 
and in 1939, 1,907,194 pounds. 

Ground timbo from Brazil declined to 
658,920 pounds from 838,717 in 1939 and 
1,733,755 in 1938. 

@ Brazil—Studies have been made in 
Brazil concerning the erection of a caus- 
tic soda plant to employ the Solvay proc- 
ess. A mission of British technologists 
is expected to arrive at Rio de Janeiro 
about March 1 to further study the mat- 
ter. If deemed economically feasible, it 
is expected that a plant will be erected in 
the course of 2 to 3 years at a cost of 
around $5,000,000. 

@ Japan.—Prices of fertilizer in Japan, 
which were fixed for the 6 months ended 
December 1940 are to continue in force 
for the second half of the agricultural 
season, which ends on June 30, 1941. It 
is alleged that the refusal of Government 
authorities to allow an increase in fer- 
tilizer prices was based on the necessity 
of maintaining a balance between the 
price of such materials and the price of 
rice. Losses incurred by fertilizer deal- 
ers are to be compensated for by the 
Government. 

@ Netherlands Indies.—Construction of 
a plant for the production of ammonium 
sulfate, the principal fertilizer used in the 
local sugar industry, is planned. The 
factory will be built at Tjepoe, East Java, 
and will have a provisional annual pro- 


duction capacity of 45,000 metric tons. | 


The principal raw material used will be 
petroleum gases, in a manner similar to 
that employed at Pittsburg, Calif. The 
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factory will be operated under the man- 
agement of the Bataafsche Petroleum 
Mij., a subsidiary of the Royal Dutch 
Shell Corporation. 

Local stocks of ammonium sulfate, 
formerly imported largely from Germany 
and the United States, are said to be 
adequate to meet requirements for 1 
year. 


Industrial Chemicals 


@ Bolivia—The manufacture of com- 
pressed gases in Bolivia is limited. One 
plant in La Paz produces oxygen and an- 
other manufactures carbon dioxide for 
sale only in liquid form. No demand for 
dry ice exists. Under normal conditions 
there are no imports of either gas. 
gChile—The Chilean Agricultural 
Credit Institute in March 1939 was au- 
thorized by a decree to make loans with- 
out interest to Chilean farmers for the 
purchase of guano. Previous legislation 
gave the Institute distribution rights of 
the entire guano production for domestic 
consumption. Because domestic guano 
has been deemed to be one of the cheap- 
est forms of fertilizer available on the 
market, the Ministry of Agriculture has 
repealed the decree which was aimed to 
facilitate distribution through financial 
aid. It is alleged that the loss of interest 
on funds loaned for such purposes made 
the distribution of guano unnecessarily 
onerous for the Institute. 

B Jragq—An American petroleum com- 
pany has obtained a concession from the 
Shaikh of Kuwait to exploit the sulfur 
deposits of his territory. The corpora- 
tion is already operating an oil conces- 
sion there, jointly with the Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Co., through the Kuwait Oil Co. 


Organic Chemicals 


@ Imports of creosote oil into the United 
States declined to 39,009,788 pounds 
($3,889,528) during the year 1940 from 
51,876,602 pounds ($5,769,324) during 
the preceding year. 

With the shipment of only 19,860 gal- 
lons of creosote oil, in December 1940, 
exports of this commodity from the 
United States during the entire year 
1940 declined to only 398,850 gallons, 
valued at $84,306 from a total of 2,397,- 
796 gallons, $337,252, in 1939. 

Casein imports into the United States 
in December 1940 totaled 2,193,039 
pounds, value $103,048, compared with 
3,389,562 pounds, value $263,900, in De- 
cember 1939. Imports for the entire 
year 1940, however, rose sharply, aggre- 
gating 24,522,520 pounds, $1,243,480, in 
comparison with 15,832,462 pounds, 
$885,784, in the calendar year 1939. 

Imports of argols, tartar, and wine 
lees into the United States during 1940 
rose to 23,805,781 pounds, $2,086,867, 
from the 1939 imports of 17,370,292 
pounds, $1,216,940. 

Acetic acid exports in December 1940 
of 421,034 pounds brought exports of 
this commodity during the year 1940 to 
6,035,000 pounds, value $497,713, com- 
pared with 1,794,089 pounds valued at 
$140,977 in 1939. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Acetone exports from the United 
Sates rose from 23,115,332 pounds, value 
$1,561,853, in 1939 to 26,150,288 pounds, 
$1,947,414, in 1940—a new high record. 

Exports of formaldehyde during 1940 

reached a peak record with shipments 
amounting to 5,709,520 pounds ($281,- 
136). In 1939, 3,925,762 pounds ($177,- 
194) of formaldehyde were exported. 
@ Yugoslavia—Imports of coal-tar dyes 
into Yugoslavia during the first 9 months 
of 1940 decreased in quantity to 817 
metric tons from 859 tons in the equiv- 
alent period of 1939. Germany was the 
leading supplier during both years. 


Chemical Specialties 


@ Canada.—Production of the Canadian 
printing ink industry in 1939, as reported 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
evidenced a reduction in quantity over 
the preceding year. Total output of 
printing ink in 1939 was reported at 
9,155,170 pounds, valued at $2,692,717, 
compared with 9,353,410 pounds, $2,448,- 
710, in 1938. Printing inks were manu- 
factured in 18 different plants during the 
year; 3 were located in Quebec, 14 in 
Ontario, and 1 in British Columbia. 
The value of the products manufactured 
was $2,981,579, and the number of em- 
ployees in the industry was 438, paying 
salaries and wages for the year amount- 
ing to $847,553. 


Electrical Machinery and 
Equipment 


@ Exports of searchlight and airport 
beacons from the United States reached 
an all-time high valuation in 1940 when 
the trade totaled $3,390,666 compared 
with $247,720 in 1939 and $517,063 in 
1938. 

Foreign sales of rubber-covered wire 
were also at record levels for the year, 
with the trade for 1940 valued at $9,108,- 
533 compared with $1,302,735 for 1939. 
The previous high was recorded in 1937 
when the trade was valued at $2,046,995. 

Weatherproof copper wire exports in 
1940 dropped to the lowest point since 
1936, with a valuation of $289,716, de- 
creases Of 29.9, 27.4, and 38.9 percent 
from the 1939, 1938, and 1937 totals of 
$413,264, $398,924, and $473,541, respec- 
tively. 

Foreign sales of other insulated copper 
wire and cable in 1940 exceeded the next 
highest period valuation of $3,395,405 in 
1929 by 41.7 percent with a value of 
$4,812,551. 

Flashlight batteries shipped to foreign 
markets in 1940 were valued at $2,787,567 
compared with $3,379,608 in 1939, $1,975,- 
875 in 1938, and $2,817,605 in 1937. Re- 
quirements for blackout use in Europe 
were largest in 1939, after which local 
manufacturers met much of the need. 

Self-contained lighting outfits enjoyed 
the best year since this class has been 
recorded, with total shipments of $2,893,- 
144, increases of 89.6, 99.2, and 63 percent 
from the 1939, 1938, and 1937 figures of 
$1,525,868, $1,452,311, and $1,774,854, 
respectively. 
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@ Uruguay.—The status of the Rio Ne- 
gro Hydroelectric Project was disclosed 
recently. The civil-engineering work on 
the Rio Negro is being carried out ahead 
of schedule and the turbo-generators 
and other electrical equipment are being 
built concurrently in Germany accord- 
ing to schedule, it is stated. Completion 
of the project without the generators is 
impossible, but various efforts to obtain 
British navicerts for the shipment of 
this German material to Uruguay have 
failed thus far. 


Electric Lighting 


@ Japan.—Exports of electric lamps to 
the United States in November dropped 
sharply, being valued at only $9,822—a 
decrease of 88 percent from October ex- 
ports, reported at $115,026. Shipments 
had increased steadily during the past 3 
years with seasonal variations. The 
lowest figure for any single month in 
1940, prior to November, was the $46,- 
351, reported for January. 

Details of Japan’s exports of electric 
bulbs to the United States in November 
follow: 














Origin and type Number} Value 
METAL 
Tokyo: 
CNN oo oe oe Sut oe 128, 500 | $1, 353. 22 
Yokohama: 
Miniature 3% inch: 
3, Pe 330,000 | 2,794.00 
Christmas tree. ..........| 335,000 | 2,642.00 
Candelabra 4% inch___________ 153,000 | 2,051.00 
Intermediate 34 inch_________- 12, 000 163. 00 
Keijo: 
Miniature, 15 volt, for decora- 
NN ok ss ie 114, 500 818. 28 
73. =heuiawcsinu 1,068,000 | 9,821. 50 








Foodstuffs and Allied Products 


Flour 


@ Philippine Islands—The wheat flour 
market was strong during January with 
prices firm, but operators’ hopes of nor- 
mal conditions in the trade lessened at 
the end of the month, because of rapidly 
dwindling stocks, and little hope of re- 
plenishment before March at which time 
large arrivals of indent orders are ex- 
pected. A price increase of 10 cents a 
barrel on American flour, effective March 
1, has been announced, following the in- 
crease in ocean freight rates. The tend- 
ency, reported last month, of users to 
substitute cheaper grades of flour for 
No. 1 grades, is continuing, except that 
at the very end of the month, No. 1 grades 
were again in demand because of deple- 
tion of other stocks. While import data 
are not yet available, arrivals are esti- 
mated as having been light. 


Canned Fish 


The canned fish market continued to 
show seasonal improvement, with de- 
mand strong, and supplies plentiful. 
New-pack arrivals from the United States 
continued heavy. Prices were reported 
as being unchanged. There are no 
stocks of European sardines, and only 
limited stocks of Japanese sardines. Ar- 
rivals are estimated as having been 
large. 
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Canned Milk 


The canned milk market was stronger 
during January as a result of an an- 
nounced increase of 10 cents a case on 
evaporated, which, while announced on 
January 1, did not become effective un- 
til February 1. Consumption was re- 
ported as normal, but purchasers moved 
to take advantage of old prices which 
were maintained during January. Ar- 
rivals were heavy during the month, and 
indent orders were high. Stocks, gen- 
erally, at the end of January were very 
high in anticipation of the increase, but 
will probably become normal by the end 
of February. Prices were unchanged, 
with the exception of evaporated, which 
is now quoted at from $3.55 to $3.77'2 per 
case. Indent prices were up 10 cents. 
Arrival figures are not yet available. 


Fruits and Vegetables 


Consumption of American fruits and 
vegetables decreased substantially dur- 
ing January, a trend which is normal 
following the holiday season. Stocks of 
both fruits and vegetables were adequate 
at the end of January, with a small 
carry-over into February. No Austral- 
ian, Chinese, or Japanese fruits or vege- 
tables were reported. Baguio vegetables 
were in abundance, and of good quality. 
Arrivals were normal for the restricted 
demand. With the following exceptions, 
prices were unchanged: American or- 
anges were quoted at 75 cents per dozen 
for extra large, 50 cents for large, and 45 
cents for medium. American lemons 
were quoted at 30 cents per dozen. Op- 
erators are apprehensive regarding the 
possible increase in freight rates, and 
state that any increase will substantially 
decrease consumption of American fruits 
and vegetables in the Philippine Islands. 


Dairy Products 


@ Canada.—The Dominion Department 
of Agriculture has extended its definition 
of concentrated milk products to include 
sterilized milk and cream, and evaporated 
(unsweetened) buttermilk, in addition to 
condensed (sweetened) whole or skim 
milk, evaporated (unsweetened) whole or 
skim milk and dried cream, whole milk, 
skim milk or buttermilk. 

The British Government had agreed to 
buy and Canada had agreed to supply, 
during the year beginning April 1, 1941, 
a minimum of 112,000,000 pounds of 
Canadian cheese at 14.4 cents for first- 
grade, f. o. b. Montreal. Canadian of- 
ficials have repeatedly evidenced fear 
during the past 2 months that the quan- 
tity of cheese for shipment would be in- 
adequate to meet the requirements of 
the British Ministry of Food. The Ca- 
nadian Department of Agriculture on 
January 25 issued orders designed to 
safeguard the quantity and quality of 
cheese for shipment to Great Britain. 


Grain and Products 


@ Arrivals of rice at Hawaii during the 
week ended February 1 included 949,200 
pounds of cleaned, 2,000 pounds of brown, 
and 395,900 pounds of paddy, all from 
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the mainland; 6,500 pounds of cleaned 
and 23,500 pounds of brown were received 
from foreign countries. 

California paddy prices advanced 161% 
cents per 100 pounds during the week, to 
$1.7342, f. o. b. shipping point. Cali- 
fornia-Japan rice advanced 25 cents to 
$4.124%2 per 100 pounds, delivered in 
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Several thousand bags of paddy were 
purchased locally, and the head rice mar- 
ket was fairly active, as local buyers 
sought to cover before the advance. 
However, California-Japan was still 
wholesaling locally at $4 per 100 pounds, 
with an advance to $4.25 scheduled for 
March 15. Deliveries were being applied 
against old contracts. The advance will 
become effective immediately if the old 
contracts are exhausted sooner than 
March 15. (Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, Honolulu.) 


Sugars and Products 
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Furs 


@ United States imports of furs and man- 
ufactures thereof in 1940 were valued at 
$79,811,000—a marked increase over the 
1939 total of $55,471,000. Imports for 
consumption of undressed furs (except 
silver or black fox) in 1940 were valued at 
$73,662,000, compared with $49,759,000 in 
1939; fur skins, dressed (including raw 
silver fox) were valued at $2,336,090 in 
1940, against $2,995,000 in 1939; and fur 
manufactures (including cut fur for hat- 
ters’ use, fur-felt hats, and materials for 
further manufacture) were valued at 
$3,814,000 in 1940 and $2,717,000 in 1939. 

The more important kinds of undressed 
furs imported were: lamb, kid, sheep and 
goat skin furs, numbering 11,721,069, at 
$32,421,883 in 1940 (compared with 6,231,- 
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544 at $18,341,822 in 1939); coney ang 
rabbit, 24,641,429 pounds at $11,664,679 


(against a value of $8,331,602 for 109,966. | 


174 skins in 1939); fox, except silver or 
black, 1,331,156 skins at $4,800,381 (929. 
229 at $3,312,782); and mink, 1,032,219 
skins at $4,744,403 (999,801 at $3,210,387). 
Imports of silver or black fox skins, 
dressed or raw, totaled 76,857 at $1,402.- 
441 in 1940, against 133,251 valued at 
$2,468,164 in 1939. 

™ Greece——The quality of the 1939-49 
fur catch was reported to have been bet- 
ter than that of the preceding season 
when the pelts were described as “goog 
merchantable.” A major proportion of 
the 1939-40 fur catch, which accumy- 
lated at Salonika, was shipped to the 
United States, while in 1938-39, France 
was the principal destination, although 
some skins were said to have been re- 
exported from France to the Uniteg 
States in that season. Exports to the 
United States from Salonika in 1939-49 
were estimated to have included abou: 
3,000 stone marten skins, 4,000 fox, 20,- 
000 squirrel, 2,800 to 3,000 fitch, 400 Otter, 
and 20,000 hare skins. About 20,000 hare 
skins were shipped to the London market 
and about 3,000 badger skins to Ger- 
many. 


Hardware 


@ Cuba.—Demand for builders’ hardware ' 


has followed a rising trend because of a 
fairly sustained increase in building con- 
struction in Habana and vicinity during 
the past 3 years. Until the outbreak of 
hostilities in Europe in 1939, the United 
States supplied most of the _ builders’ 
hardware of better grade, such as cast 
brass and bronze door locks and han- 
dles, as well as the better grades of 
hinges and bolts; Sweden and Germany 
enjoyed a monopoly in the sale of the 
cheaper items such as chain bolts, bar- 
rel bolts, casement fasteners and a num- 
ber of similar articles of wrought steel, 
stamped metals and cast iron of diverse 
finishes. The United States’ share of 
builders’ hardware imports has been ap- 
proximately $150,000 a year. Inasmuch 
as economic conditions on the Island are 
such that Cuba is a price market, Euro- 
pean manufacturers have enjoyed a dis- 
tinct advantage in this field, owing to 
their lower manufacturing costs, export 
subsidies, and the like. 

It has been estimated that practically 
95 percent of the hardware items in- 
stalled in ordinary Cuban interior con- 
struction jobs are of the cheaper wrought 
finished-steel varieties, about 4 percent 
of wrought bronze or brass, and around 
1 percent of cast brass. Articles having 
the sanded and the dull brass and bronze 


finish are most in demand, although dull | 


nickel plated and chromium finishes are 
gradually replacing the sanded finished 
articles. (American Consul General, 
Habana.) 


Iron and Steel 


@ Switzerland —To relieve the shortage | 
of tin containers for food, Swiss house- 
holds have been urged to return used tin 
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cans to grocery stores. For returned cans 
up to one-half liter, stores now pay 3 
centimes, and for one-liter containers, 5 
centimes. Cans must be returned with- 
out the top, cleaned, dry, and not bent. 
In the factories the cans are cleaned by 
steam and sprayed inside with a special 
lacquer which is burned in at a high 
temperature. It is expected that the 
premium for used cans will make pos- 
sible the recovery of several millions of 
tin cans annually. 


Leather and Products 
Finished Products 


@ Recent data of the Census Bureau show 
that only four other branches of manu- 
facturing in the United States had a 
greater number of wage earners employed 
during 1939 than were employed in the 
leather-footwear industry. Reports from 
1,070 shoe factories placed the average 
number of wage earners at 218,028 and 
the value of production at $734,673,111, 
giving this branch of trade twelfth place 
in value of products among all industries. 
In comparison, the tanning industry, 
with but 335 establishments, ranked 
fortieth in number of wage earners em- 
ployed (41,795) and thirty-fifth in value 
of products ($329,728,052). 

@ Netherland Indies —Leather manufac- 
ture in this area covers a wide range of 
products, including footwear, trunks, 
bags, pocketbooks, harness, and belting. 
These products are of the inexpensive 
grades suited to the low purchasing power 
of the greater part of the population. 

Local producers have already bene- 
fited by the curtailment of arrivals from 
Europe. The new Bata shoe factory near 
Batavia began operation toward the close 
of 1939 and now employs some 1,400 
Netherland Indians. 

Government aid has been extended to 

local producers in the form of courses 
and advice supplied by the Industrial 
Consulting Bureau. This help is reported 
to have resulted in improvement in qual- 
ity of the output so that many of the 
domestic goods now equal or exceed im- 
ported articles in appearance and work- 
manship. Another form of Government 
aid which has been helpful is the prefer- 
ence accorded domestic producers in the 
awarding of Government tenders. Re- 
cently large orders for leather goods, in- 
cluding military footwear and harness, 
were given local producers. 
8 Switzerland.—Although war conditions 
resulted in a marked decline in shoe ex- 
ports during 1940, increased domestic 
demand early in the year partially made 
up for loss of foreign sales. However, 
since many factories produced quality 
shoes primarily for export, they suffered 
considerable loss in trade for the year 
when it became more and more difficult 
to make deliveries abroad. 


Leather 


@ Netherland Indies —Tanneries in these 
islands have until recently produced 
leather for local consumption only, for 
the quality of the product was not con- 
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ducive to a large volume of export trade. 
As most of the best grades of hides were 
exported, tanners purchased the second 
or third qualities for making upper leath- 
ers and the third or fourth grades for 
producing sole leather. Small amounts 
of sheepskins were also tanned into glace 
leathers. 

Government aid to the industry 
through the Industrial Consulting Bu- 
reau has already resulted in some im- 
provement in quality of output of a few 
establishments. In late 1939 several 
kinds of colored leathers were produced 
in fair quality, and in 1940 the output 
was further increased and improved. Re- 
cent inquiries from neighboring coun- 
tries regarding locally made leather in- 
dicate that some foreign trade may 
result. 

@ Switzerland—Complete reorganization 
of the Swiss tanning industry was neces- 
sitated by the outbreak of the European 
war; and overproduction, which had ad- 
versely affected the domestic market, dis- 
appeared with the increased local demand 
for all types of leather. Price control, 
instituted immediately after the begin- 
ning of the war, has kept prices within 
reasonable margins. Favorable business 
was reported by most Swiss tanners for 
1940, mainly as a result of increased mili- 
tary requirements and the growing diffi- 
culty of obtaining foreign supplies. 
Some producers began to make leathers 
which hitherto had not been available 
in sufficient quantity or suitable quality. 
@ United Kingdom.—tIncreased demand 
for leather, especially the heavier varie- 
ties, became apparent with the begin- 
ning of hostilities in September 1939. 
The domestic industry tried to make 
available the large supplies required. By 
March 1940, the output of military leath- 
ers was some 40 percent greater than in 
the pre-war period, and further increases 
were made before the close of the year. 

Military needs were filled before leather 
supplies were made available for civilian 
use; and despite occasional shortages 
throughout the year, no serious curtail- 
ments resulted in amounts for nonmili- 
tary use. Consuming industries have 
varied their styles to conform with varie- 
ties of leather readily obtainable. 

Imports have been lessened by quotas 
during most of 1940, and it is reported 
that these quotas will be reduced for the 
first quarter of 1941. 

Despite the fact that stocks of leather 
on hand are small and that civilian con- 
sumption has been cut down, serious ef- 
forts are being made, with official sanc- 
tion and aid, to increase exports of 
leather manufactures from the United 
Kingdom. To help finance this foreign 
business, a tax has been placed on im- 
ported raw materials and leather. 


Raw Materials 


@ Switzerland.—Auctioning of hides and 
skins, based on free trade exchange, has 
had to be discontinued, as a normal trade 
with international hide and skin mar- 
kets is no longer possible. The domestic 
output of hides and skins was placed un- 
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der the general export embargo imposed 
at the outbreak of the war and was re- 
served for home consumption. 

In view of British blockade regulations, 
the importation of hides and skins pre- 
sented great difficulties. However, prior 
to Italy’s entrance into the war in June 
1940, which virtually closed shipping 
through the Mediterranean, imports of 
hides and skins from Overseas, especially 
South America, were even higher than 
in the corresponding period of 1939, 
owing to the fact that navicerts were 
granted by the British contraband con- 
trol for shipments to Switzerland. 

Swiss tanners absorbed almost the en- 
tire domestic output, and only bull hides 
over 50 kilograms, calfskins weighing up 
to 6 kilograms, and a certain amount of 
sheepskins were released for export. 
However, export permits were granted 
only after domestic consumption was 
covered. 

Domestic market prices for hides and 
skins, which at the outbreak of the war 
had been based on the average of the 
prices of the last two auctions, were 
raised 10 centimes per kilogram in Octo- 
ber 1939 by the Price Control Bureau. 
Requests for increases have been refused, 
although export prices reached a higher 
level than domestic prices. 

Acquisition of sufficient tanning mate- 
rials for the Swiss industry also became 
increasingly difficult after the closing of 
the Mediterranean. With imports of 
quebracho and wattle extracts elimi- 
nated, more dependence had to be placed 
on domestic chestnut resources. Simi- 
larly, supplies of oakbark from France, 
Belgium, and Luxemburg were cut off, 
and attempts were made to obtain sup- 
plies from the Balkans, Hungary, and 
Slovakia; but, owing to the German 
transit embargo, shipments did not ar- 
rive until fall. Imports of pine bark be- 
came problematical after the annexation 
of Austria by Germany, and steps were 
taken to increase domestic production. 
Owing to the general mobilization in 
May, however, there was insufficient la- 
bor to bark the trees, and the yield was 
accordingly scanty; although the poten- 
tial supply is considered sufficient for the 
needs of Swiss tanning industry. 


Lumber and Products 


@ Argentina—Importation of lumber has 
declined principally because of unsatis- 
factory economic conditions resulting 
from the war. Imports of southern pine 
and Douglas fir in 1940 were the lowest 
since 1933, and receipts of Brazilian 
lumber decreased approximately 22 per- 
cent. Total lumber imports will un- 
doubtedly show even greater declines, as 
the war has closed European sources of 
two important species—spruce and oak. 
There has been little indication of a 
renewed demand for lumber. Lack of 
construction activity, coupled with little 
demand in the Provinces, account for 
the present state of the market. 
Imports of pitch pine, Douglas fir, and 
Brazilian pine during 1939 and 1940 are 
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estimated as follows, in millions of board 
feet. 





| 
Species | 1939 1940 
Pitch pine - ae | 69.0 45.0 
Douglas fir — nae 35.6 25.3 
Brazilian pine_. . 108. 4 100.0 








Estimates of other species of American 
lumber imported in 1940 were (in mil- 
lions of board feet) spruce, 3.3; white 
pine, 1.2; and redwood, 0.3. 

Imports of all classes of unfinished 
lumber, according to preliminary official 
data for the first 11 months of 1940 
totaled approximately 200 M board feet. 

Stocks of southern pine have been esti- 

mated at approximately 8 to 10 million 
feet, enough for 3 months, while Douglas- 
fir stocks are considered sufficient for 
about 2 months. Practically no pine is 
on order, but several shipments of fir— 
probably a minimum of 3 million feet— 
are en route. 
@ India—tInterest in gliding has re- 
cently been revived in India by an offer 
from the Government of India to grant 
a subsidy of $19,800 per annum for a 
provisional period of 2 years for training 
up to 300 gliding pilots each year. The 
outbreak of war in Europe and a grow- 
ing realization of the need to organize 
Indian air defense on a sound basis are 
apparently responsible for the Govern- 
ment sponsorship of this plan. 

The Indian Gliding Association (Bra- 
bourne Stadium, Churchgate Street, 
Bombay), which has accepted this offer, 
is now directing efforts toward launching 
its scheme of training. The association 
at present owns one American sailplane. 
Orders for two complete sailplanes and 
kits for three others have been placed 
with American manufacturers. As it has 
not been possible to interest American 
firms in the supply of primary and sec- 
ondary (utility) planes, the association 
has decided to manufacture these planes 
locally under the supervision of its own 
technicians. 

Suitable types of lumber and plywood 
for the manufacture of gliders, such as 
ash, spruce, Douglas fir, and “blue” pine, 
are not produced in India, and the asso- 
ciation, it is reported, intends to obtain 
its supplies direct from the United States. 
@ Japan.—The supply of lumber to be 
produced for military use, for public 
works, for the manufacture of pulp, and 
for export was fixed by regulations effec- 
tive October 15, which provided for the 
establishment of definite quotas for each 
Prefecture. The Ministry of Agriculture 
and Forestry establishes the prefectural 
quotas. The actual quantity of lumber 
to be produced in each district and by 
individual firms is determined by the 
Prefectural Governor after the quotas 
have been officially established. The new 
regulations also provide that all lumber 
sold, both in domestic and in foreign 
markets, must be distributed through a 
control organization, formed of timber 
merchants and exporters and known as 
the Japan Timber Control Co., Ltd. 
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The important lumber-prcducing in- 
terests in Japan desire even more inten- 
sive control over production, distribution, 
and exportation of all lumber. They 
have proposed that the Government le- 
galize the establishment of a national 
lumber company which would represent 
the interests of producers, dealers, and 
consumers, and have asked that the nec- 
essary legislation be submitted to the 
next session of the Imperial Diet. 


The proposed company would be estab- 

lished with a capital of 110,000,000 yen, 
of which the Government would supply 
50,000,000 yen, and the remaining 60,- 
000,000 would be furnished by business 
interests. The Government would be 
asked to advance a loan of 300,000,000 
yen in order to enable the company to 
finance all phases of the lumber trade, 
including importation of foreign lumber. 
The plan provides that part of the profits 
from proposed operations be set aside for 
reforestation. The lumber interests are 
endeavoring to have this lumber control 
company established in July 1941. 
@ Mezrico.—Trade estimates indicate a 
gain of 15 percent in lumber sales in the 
fourth quarter of 1940 over those of the 
third quarter. Arrivals of hardwoods 
from the United States were normal, and 
shipments of plywood and veneer from 
Japan materially increased. (Poland was 
the main source of plywood prior to the 
war.) Japanese plywood is offered at 
prices sometimes 50 percent below those 
of the United States product, which con- 
tinues to be too costly for general use in 
Mexico. Japan is also shipping veneer 
at prices generally 25 percent below those 
asked for the American product. 

Stocks on hand were heavy, not only 
of plywood but also of hardwoods and 
softwoods, possibly because of fear of 
higher prices both in the United States 
and in Mexico. 

The greater part of the flooring de- 
mand was met from domestic manufac- 
ture. United States producers furnished 
about one-tenth of total consumption. 


Importers claim that, apparently be- 
cause of greater demand in the United 
States domestic market, some difficulty 
has been experienced in obtaining sup- 
plies of certain species from the United 
States. 

NoTre.—Latest figures available on Mexican 
imports of lumber and lumber products for 
September and October 1940 may be obtained 


on a loan basis direct from the Forest Prod- 
ucts Division. 


@ Philippine Islands.—The local lumber 
demand improved slightly during Decem- 
ber, and many retailers and small whole- 
Salers lacked sufficient stocks to take care 
of orders. For inventory purposes, min- 
imum stocks were kept on hand, and 
practically no demand was anticipated 
during the month. The price tendency 
for both local and export lumber was 
upward. 

Exports of lumber in December were 
the highest for the entire year. Large 
orders went to Japan, United States, and 
Great Britain. 


February 22, 194] 


Machinery Other Than 
Electrical 


@ Brazil—There were 339 cotton ginning 
plants in operation in the State of Sao 
Paulo at the end of 1940, having installeg 
in them a total of 1,010 gins, all of the 
saw type. Since the great development 
of Brazil’s cotton production took place 
within the last decade, most of the gins 
in use are relatively new. Only 93 gins 
have been installed since 1937 and as a 
result of present economic uncertainties, 
virtually no new gins are now being 
installed. 

@ Canada.—The current program of 
wartime industrial construction, caleu- 
lated to place Canada’s industrial out- 
put 50 percent above the 1928 level, 
involves over 150 projects, divided as fo)- 
lows: shell plants, $31,000,000; arma- 
ments, $96,000,000; aircraft, $15,000,000: 
automotive, $6,000,000; chemicals ang 
explosives, $87,000,000; machine tools, 
$11,000,000; and miscellaneous, $34,000,- 
000. All of these plants are expected to 
be in operation before the end of 194). 

Until the middle of 1940, it was ex- 
pected that much of the machinery re- 
quired for the war industries would be 
obtained from Great Britain. At that 
time, however, the production program 
was greatly enlarged and it became ap- 
parent that British industry would not 
be in a position to supply the needed 
equipment in time, so that Canadian in- 
dustrial leaders turned to the United 
States and to their own resources for 
this equipment. In June 1940 the Cita- 
del Merchandising Co. was organized by 
the Dominion Government to secure the 
required machine tools, and it is reported 
that this organization had purchased, or 
made arrangements to purchase, ap- 
proximately $40,000,000 worth of ma- 
chine tools by the end of 1940. At that 
time delivery dates for many types of 
new machine tools extended to late in 
1941, but the trade press reported the 
company hoped to avoid serious delays 
by careful control. To expedite war 
contracts, the company recently pur- 
chased a large number of used machine 
tools in the United States. 

Dominion Government officials are 
making every effort to obtain full pro- 
duction for Canada’s war-material indus- 
tries by the middle of 1941. With the 
completion of this new factory construc- 
tion, machinery requirements are ex- 
pected to shift to items required for 
peacetime industries and for mainte- 
nance and replacement in the war indus- 
tries. Canadian Government measures 
such as excise taxes and import prohibi- 
tions designed to reduce the consump- 
tion of so-called luxuries or “nonessen- 
tials” have not so far adversely affected 
the demand in Canada for machinery 
and equipment normally required in such 
industries. Expansion of war industries 
in Canada has been accompanied by aug- 
mented production for civilian use. 
However, freezing of automobile, radio, 
and appliance models by government 


order has operated to divert machine- | 
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tool sales from these peacetime to war 
industries. 

Canada.—Tractor sales in British Co- 
jumbia totaled 339 in 1940, according 
to trade sources, showing a considerable 
gain over the 192 units sold the previous 
year. Local dealers state that sales of 
agricultural machinery in general during 
1940 were up about 15 percent from the 
1939 level and they consider 1940 the 
pest year since 1929. ‘There has been 
an increase of about 15 percent in retail 
prices since 1939 owing to depreciation 
of the Canadian dollar, war taxes, and 
higher freight rates, but dealers look 
forward to a good year in 1941, with 
perhaps a slight improvement over 1940. 

Canada.—Farmers in western Can- 
ada have organized a large farm ma- 
chinery cooperative for the purchase and 
sale of farm machinery throughout the 
country. The parent organization, Ca- 
nadian Cooperative Implements, Lim- 
ited, was incorporated last year with its 
nead office in Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. 
It is expected that this organization will 
buy in bulk from existing companies and 
then sell to individual district cooper- 
atives, financed by local farmers. Pre- 
sumably, sales will be at current prices, 
and savings will be distributed in the 
form of dividends. The cooperative also 
plans to provide service and repairs for 
its members. Recently the organizers 
stated they intend to use Canadian man- 
ufacturers as sources of supply and will 
not import farm machinery unless it 
becomes necessary. 

8 India—Plants making high-grade 
steel for the armaments industries are 
being extended and modernized at the 
cost of about $3,000,000. Extensions 
costing over $2,000,000 are being added 
to existing ordnance factories. A sim- 
ilar amount is being expended on ex- 
plosives plants, and small-arms factories 
are being enlarged at a cost of $4,500,000. 
B Merico.—Sales of agricultural ma- 
chinery and implements in southern 
Chihuahua amounted to about $200,000 
in 1940. Prior to the war some Euro- 
pean equipment was being sold in this 
area, usually at about 20 percent below 
American prices, but recently there has 
been no competition from those sources. 
None of the agricultural implements 
manufactured in Mexico City or Mon- 
terrey reaches this market, and, except 
for a few locally manufactured plows, 
all farm equipment sold comes from the 
United States. 

@ Portugal—Establishment of a _ steel 
rolling mill having a daily capacity of 
200 metric tons is being studied by the 
Portuguese government. The _ project 
includes the installation of equipment 
for producing 250 metric tons of char- 
coal daily for use as fuel. It is esti- 
mated that between 25,000 and 30,000 
contos ($1,000,000-—$1,200,000) will be in- 
vested in the enterprise. Further details 
may be obtained from Sr. Maurice Ta- 
bar, 36 Rua da Misericordia, Lisbon, who 
is in charge of the premliminary studies, 
and who would like to receive prices and 
other information from American man- 
ufacturers of this equipment who are in 
& position to supervise installation. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


@ Portuguese East Africa—Erection of 
a dairy plant to supply milk to the 
Lourenco Marques market and to make 
butter and cheese is being considered by 
a group of local interests under the gen- 
eral management of Calcada Bastos of 
the Department of Ports, Railways, and 
Transport Services. It is proposed to 
begin operations with 500 cows and later 
to increase the number to 1,000. Mr. 
Bastos would like to receive from Ameri- 
can manufacturers suggestions as to the 
equipment and probable cost of a dairy 
of this size, together with catalogs and 
descriptive literature. Interested manu- 
facturers should communicate directly 
with Mr. Carlos Calcada Bastos, P. O. 
Box 676, Lourenco Marques, Portuguese 
East Africa. 
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@ Union of South Africa.—Construction 
of a large iron and steel plant at Vereeni- 
gung was interrupted by the war, which 
made it impossible to obtain the neces- 


sary machinery from the United 
Kingdom. 
Medicinals and Crude Drugs 


@ Imports of cinchona bark, quinine sul- 
fate and other derivatives during 1940 
were greatly in excess of those for 1939 
and preceding years, owing to a desire to 
have ample supplies on hand to provide 
against any possible contingencies dur- 
ing the next few years. 


The following tabulation is of sig- 


nificant interest: 





Item 


Cinchona bark or other from which quinine may be ex- 
tracted ____- ; ; 

Quinine sulfate_. 
Other quinine 
ae 


: _..ounces 
and alkaloids and salts from cinchona 
2 Piatias aaa ounces 


pounds... 

















1939 1940 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
2, 029, 648 $856, 606 5, 418, 271 $2, 290, 610 
1, 386, 016 739, 866 2, 464, 304 1, 329, 862 
2, 318, 712 651, 677 1, 024, 816 498, 500 











The first arrivals of belladonna since 

June 1940 entered the United States in 
December, amounting to 5,225 pounds 
valued at $1,138. Spain supplied 1,102 
pounds, valued at $420 and Yugoslavia, 
4,123 pounds valued at $718. 
@ Colombia.—Pharmaceuticals for im- 
portation into Colombia which contain 
malonic acid or its derivatives must have 
the formula on the container. Barbi- 
turic acid preparations must also com- 
ply with this regulation. (American 
Consulate, Bogota.) 


Motion Pictures and Equipment 


@ Greece—The present system of im- 
port control, which was inaugurated in 
October 1939, will presumably remain 
in effect until June 30, 1941, on which 
date the annual quota books issued to 
film importers in July 1940 are due to 
expire. There is a possibility that the 
Greek Government may see fit to alter 
these regulations before June 30, 1941, 
as has been done in the case of numer- 
ous other commodities. 

Films covered by a valid import quota 
may be imported until June 30, 1941, 
freely and without any special levies. 

No provision is made regarding films 
landed in Greece after November 15, 
1940, which are not covered by a valid 
quota. The importation of such films 
will presumably be subject to the issu- 
ance of a special import permit by the 
Ministry of National Economy for each 
individual shipment. 

New Zealand.—During the first 47 
weeks of 1940, 391 feature motion pic- 
tures with an aggregate length of 2,- 
752,273 feet were registered in New Zea- 
land, as compared with 456 films totaling 
3,123,350 feet registered in the compa- 
rable period of 1939. Foreign motion 
pictures registered in the current period 
numbered 344 with a length of 2,406,353 
feet, as compared with 390 of 2,636,950 


tion Picture Exhibitors’ 
drew the attention of the taxation au- 
thorities to an apparent anomaly in 
the schedule of depreciation rates ap- 
plicable to several items of motion-pic- 
ture theater equipment. The Land and 
Income Tax Commissioner now states 
that the depreciation rate for sound 
equipment and projectors is 20 percent 
per annum; for electric signs, seating, 
carpets, and related items, 10 percent; 
and for other plant and machinery, 7% 
percent. 

@ Peru.—The playing time of motion- 
picture films in the Lima-Callao district 
from January 1 to 23, 1941, was 79 percent 
English dialog; 
percent French; Italian and German 
none; as compared with 74 percent Eng- 
lish dialog; 21 percent Spanish; 5 per- 
cent French; Italian and German none, 
during the corresponding period of 1940. 


feet registered in the same 47 weeks of 
1939. British quota films registered de- 
clined from 66 of 486,400 feet in the 1939 
period to 47 of 345,920 feet in the first 
47 weeks of 1940. 


The secretary of the New Zealand Mo- 
Association 


18 percent Spanish; 3 


The slack summer season in the mo- 


tion-picture industry begins in January 
and lasts until the middle of March. Dis- 
tributors release their weakest produc- 
tions during these months. January was 
characterized, especially in the case of 
films produced in the United States, with 
the release of reissues, which, despite the 
seasonally poor theater attendance, are 
reported to have netted satisfactory re- 
turns. 


Seven neighborhood theaters and two 


first-run houses under construction in 
Lima are scheduled to be completed dur- 
ing the current year. 
houses, “Colon” and “San Martin,” which 
are situated in the center of Lima, should 
be finished around the latter part of 
March in time for the inauguration of the 


The two first-run 
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estimated as follows, in millions of board 
feet. 





Species | 1939 | 1940 
Pitch pine - 69.0 45.0 
Douglas fir_-- -- 35.6 25.3 
Brazilian pine_. 108. 4 100.0 








Estimates of other species of American 
lumber imported in 1940 were (in mil- 
lions of board feet) spruce, 3.3; white 
pine, 1.2; and redwood, 0.3. 

Imports of all classes of unfinished 
lumber, according to preliminary official 
data for the first 11 months of 1940 
totaled approximately 200 M board feet. 

Stocks of southern pine have been esti- 

mated at approximately 8 to 10 million 
feet, enough for 3 months, while Douglas- 
fir stocks are considered sufficient for 
about 2 months. Practically no pine is 
on order, but several shipments of fir— 
probably a minimum of 3 million feet— 
are en route. 
@ Jndia.—tInterest in gliding has re- 
cently been revived in India by an offer 
from the Government of India to grant 
a subsidy of $19,800 per annum for a 
provisional period of 2 years for training 
up to 300 gliding pilots each year. The 
outbreak of war in Europe and a grow- 
ing realization of the need to organize 
Indian air defense on a sound basis are 
apparently responsible for the Govern- 
ment sponsorship of this plan. 

The Indian Gliding Association (Bra- 
bourne Stadium, Churchgate Street, 
Bombay), which has accepted this offer, 
is now directing efforts toward launching 
its scheme of training. The association 
at present owns one American sailplane. 
Orders for two complete sailplanes and 
kits for three others have been placed 
with American manufacturers. As it has 
not been possible to interest American 
firms in the supply of primary and sec- 
ondary (utility) planes, the association 
has decided to manufacture these planes 
locally under the supervision of its own 
technicians. 

Suitable types of lumber and plywood 
for the manufacture of gliders, such as 
ash, spruce, Douglas fir, and “blue” pine, 
are not produced in India, and the asso- 
ciation, it is reported, intends to obtain 
its supplies direct from the United States. 
@ Japan—The supply of lumber to be 
produced for military use, for public 
works, for the manufacture of pulp, and 
for export was fixed by regulations effec- 
tive October 15, which provided for the 
establishment of definite quotas for each 
Prefecture. The Ministry of Agriculture 
and Forestry establishes the prefectural 
quotas. The actual quantity of lumber 
to be produced in each district and by 
individual firms is determined by the 
Prefectural Governor after the quotas 
have been officially established. The new 
regulations also provide that all lumber 
sold, both in domestic and in foreign 
markets, must be distributed through a 
control organization, formed of timber 
merchants and exporters and known as 
the Japan Timber Control Co., Ltd. 
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The important lumber-producing in- 
terests in Japan desire even more inten- 
sive control over production, distribution, 
and exportation of all lumber. They 
have proposed that the Government le- 
galize the establishment of a national 
lumber company which would represent 
the interests of producers, dealers, and 
consumers, and have asked that the nec- 
essary legislation be submitted to the 
next session of the Imperial Diet. 

The proposed company would be estab- 

lished with a capital of 110,000,000 yen, 
of which the Government would supply 
50,000,000 yen, and the remaining 60,- 
000,000 would be furnished by business 
interests. The Government would be 
asked to advance a loan of 300,000,000 
yen in order to enable the company to 
finance all phases of the lumber trade, 
including importation of foreign lumber. 
The plan provides that part of the profits 
from proposed operations be set aside for 
reforestation. The lumber interests are 
endeavoring to have this lumber control 
company established in July 1941. 
@ Mezxico.—Trade estimates indicate a 
gain of 15 percent in lumber sales in the 
fourth quarter of 1940 over those of the 
third quarter. Arrivals of hardwoods 
from the United States were normal, and 
shipments of plywood and veneer from 
Japan materially increased. (Poland was 
the main source of plywood prior to the 
war.) Japanese plywood is offered at 
prices sometimes 50 percent below those 
of the United States product, which con- 
tinues to be too costly for general use in 
Mexico. Japan is also shipping veneer 
at prices generally 25 percent below those 
asked for the American product. 

Stocks on hand were heavy, not only 
of plywood but also of hardwoods and 
softwoods, possibly because of fear of 
higher prices both in the United States 
and in Mexico. 


The greater part of the flooring de- 
mand was met from domestic manufac- 
ture. United States producers furnished 
about one-tenth of total consumption. 


Importers claim that, apparently be- 
cause of greater demand in the United 
States domestic market, some difficulty 
has been experienced in obtaining sup- 
plies of certain species from the United 
States. 

NoTe.—Latest figures available on Mexican 
imports of lumber and lumber products for 
September and October 1940 may be obtained 


on a loan basis direct from the Forest Prod- 
ucts Division. 


@ Philippine Islands.—The local lumber 
demand improved slightly during Decem- 
ber, and many retailers and small whole- 
Salers lacked sufficient stocks to take care 
of orders. For inventory purposes, min- 
imum stocks were kept on hand, and 
practically no demand was anticipated 
during the month. The price tendency 
for both local and export lumber was 
upward. 


Exports of lumber in December were 
the highest for the entire year. Large 
orders went to Japan, United States, and 
Great Britain. 
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Machinery Other Than 
Electrical 


@ Brazil—tThere were 339 cotton ginning 
plants in operation in the State of Sapo 
Paulo at the end of 1940, having installeg 
in them a total of 1,010 gins, all of the 
saw type. Since the great development 
of Brazil’s cotton production took place 
within the last decade, most of the gins 
in use are relatively new. Only 93 gins 
have been installed since 1937 and as a 
result of present economic uncertainties, 
virtually no new gins are now being 
installed. 
@ Canada.—The current program of 
wartime industrial construction, caleu- 
lated to place Canada’s industrial out- 
put 50 percent above the 1928 level, 
involves over 150 projects, divided as fol- 
lows: shell plants, $31,000,000; arma- 
ments, $96,000,000; aircraft, $15,000,000: 
automotive, $6,000,000; chemicals ang 
explosives, $87,000,000; machine tools, 
$11,000,000; and miscellaneous, $34,000,- 
000. All of these plants are expected to 
be in operation before the end of 1941. 
Until the middle of 1940, it was ex- 


pected that much of the machinery re- | 


quired for the war industries would be 
obtained from Great Britain. At that 
time, however, the production program 
was greatly enlarged and it became ap- 
parent that British industry would not 
be in a position to supply the needed 
equipment in time, so that Canadian in- 
dustrial leaders turned to the United 
States and to their own resources for 
this equipment. In June 1940 the Cita- 
del Merchandising Co. was organized by 
the Dominion Government to secure the 


required machine tools, and it is reported | costing 


that this organization had purchased, or 
made arrangements to purchase, ap- 


proximately $40,000,000 worth of ma- | 


chine tools by the end of 1940. At that 
time delivery dates for many types of 
new machine tools extended to late in 
1941, but the trade press reported the 
company hoped to avoid serious delays 
by careful control. To expedite war 
contracts, the company recently pur- 
chased a large number of used machine 
tools in the United States. 

Dominion Government officials are 
making every effort to obtain full pro- 
duction for Canada’s war-material indus- 
tries by the middle of 1941. With the 
completion of this new factory construc- 
tion, machinery requirements are ex- 
pected to shift to items required for 
peacetime industries and for mainte- 
nance and replacement in the war indus- 
tries. Canadian Government measures 
such as excise taxes and import prohibi- 
tions designed to reduce the consump- 


tion of so-called luxuries or “nonessen- | 


tials” have not so far adversely affected 
the demand in Canada for machinery 
and equipment normally required in such 
industries. Expansion of war industries 
in Canada has been accompanied by aug- 
mented production for civilian use. 
However, freezing of automobile, radio, 
and appliance models by government 
order has operated to divert machine- 
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tool sales from these peacetime to war @ Portuguese East Africa.—Erection of @ Union of South Africa.—Construction 
industries. a dairy plant to supply milk to the of a large iron and steel plant at Vereeni- 

Canada.—Tractor sales in British Co- Lourenco Marques market and to make gung was interrupted by the war, which 

8 ymbia totaled 339 in 1940, according butter and cheese is being considered by made it impossible to obtain the neces- 

0 to trade sources, showing a considerable a group of local interests under the gen- sary machinery from the United 

4 over the 192 units sold the previous eral management of Calcada Bastos of Kingdom 

“ year. Local dealers state that sales of the Department of Ports, Railways, and : 

| agricultural machinery in general during Transport Services. It is proposed to Pr 

: 1940 were up about 15 percent from the __ begin operations with 500 cows and later Medicinals and Crude Drugs 
1939 level and they consider 1940 the to increase the number to 1,000. Mr. 

pest year since 1929. There has been Bastos would like to receive from Ameri- = Imports of pamaperaree Dark, quinine o- 

,  mincrease of about 15 percent in retail can manufacturers suggestions as to the fate and other derivatives during 1940 

2, prices since 1939 owing to depreciation equipment and probable cost of a dairy were greatly in excess of those for 1939 

ng of the Canadian dollar, war taxes, and of this size, together with catalogs and and preceding years, owing to a desire to 
higher freight rates, but dealers look descriptive literature. Interested manu- § have ample supplies on hand to provide 
forward to a good year in 1941, with facturers should communicate directly against any possible contingencies dur- 

of yerhaps a slight improvement over 1940. with Mr. Carlos Calcada Bastos, P.O. ing the next few years. 

“4 Canada.—Farmers in western Can- Box 676, Lourenco Marques, Portuguese The following tabulation is of sig- 

- ada have organized a large farm ma- East Africa. nificant interest: 

el, chinery cooperative for the purchase and 

= sale of farm machinery throughout the 1080 100s 

10: country. The parent organization, Ca- Sees Rix 

'  nadian Cooperative Implements, Lim- sis siieies ; 

“ ited, was incorporated last year with its wh bee wee +S a en oie —— % bins ey beso 

0. head office in Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. Cinchona bark or other from which quinine may be ex- 

to It is expected that this organization will tracted sigige oo ay -.pounds._| 2,029,648 | $856, 606 5,418,271 | $2, 290, 610 

Soft es e@_. : ‘ ros eet _ = 1, 386, 016 739, » 5 » 2 “ % 

41. buy in bulk from existing companies and Other” eubuins and alkaloids and salts from dadens ete eis ie ene es see 

| then sell to individual district cooper- Sa seek chin cc mesinndiintnsgiccatieesoctainbonsian ounces 2,318,712 | 651,677 1, 024, 816 498, 500 
eX- | stives, financed by local farmers. Pre- 

re- | gymably, sales will be at current prices, 

be | and savings will be distributed in the The first arrivals of belladonna since feet registered in the same 47 weeks of 

hat | form of dividends. The cooperative also June 1940 entered the United States in 1939. British quota films registered de- 

am | plans to provide service and repairs for December, amounting to 5,225 pounds clined from 66 of 486,400 feet in the 1939 

ap- | its members. Recently the organizers valued at $1,138. Spain supplied 1,102 period to 47 of 345,920 feet in the first 

not | gated they intend to use Canadian man- pounds, valued at $420 and Yugoslavia, 47 weeks of 1940. 

ded | wacturers as sources of supply and will 4,123 pounds valued at $718. The secretary of the New Zealand Mo- 

in- | not import farm machinery unless it | ™& Colombia.—Pharmaceuticals for im- tion Picture Exhibitors’ Association 

ited | becomes necessary. portation into Colombia which contain drew the attention of the taxation au- 
for §India—Plants making high-grade malonic acid or its derivatives must have thorities to an apparent anomaly in 
ita- steel for the armaments industries are the formula on the container. Barbi- the schedule of depreciation rates ap- 
| by being extended and modernized at the turic acid preparations must also com- plicable to several items of motion-pic- 
the cost of about $3,000,000. Extensions ply with this regulation. (American ture theater equipment. The Land and 
rted | costing over $2,000,000 are being added Consulate, Bogota.) Income Tax Commissioner now states 

Of | to existing ordnance factories. A sim- . ? , that the depreciation rate for sound 

= | ee — n~ gamvengoendl ot Motion Pictures and Equipment equipment and projectors is 20 percent 

tent plosives plants, and small-arms s ™@ Greece—The present system of im- per annum; for electric signs, seating, 
are being enlarged at a cost of $4,500,000. ; ; : carpets, and related items, 10 percent; 
f : port control, which was inaugurated in , » 20 pe , 

$ of & Mezico.—Sales of agricultural ma ; and for other plant and machinery, 71 

| oe , October 1939, will presumably remain P Ty, 

e chinery and implements in southern . . percent 

the Chihuahua amounted to about $200,000 in effect until June 30, 1941, on which 2 , : 

a , : date the annual quota books issued to ™@ Peru.—The playing time of motion- 

Jays jin 1940. Prior to the war some Euro d ; ; s 

war , ‘ 1 film importers in July 1940 are due to picture films in the Lima-Callao district 
pean equipment was being sold in this : . 

; expire. There is a possibility that the from January 1 to 23, 1941, was 79 percent 
pur area, usually at about 20 percent below ‘ 

hine American prices, but recently there has Greek Government may see fit to alter English dialog; 18 percent Spanish; 3 
been no competition from those sources. these regulations before June 30, 1941, percent French; Italian and German 

are None of the agricultural implements as has been done in the case of numer- none; as compared with 74 percent Eng- 

pro- manufactured in Mexico City or Mon- ous other commodities. lish dialog; 21 percent Spanish; 5 per- 
dus- terrey reaches this market, and, except Films covered by a valid import quota § cent French; Italian and German none, 

the for a few locally manufactured plows, may be imported until June 30, 1941, during the corresponding period of 1940. 

uc- all farm equipment sold comes from the freely and without any special levies. _The slack summer season in the mo- 

ex- United States. No provision is made regarding films tion-picture industry begins in January 
for @ Portugal —Establishment of a steel landed in Greece after November 15, and lasts until the middle of March. Dis- 

| fo ortugal. e s - . 

inte- rolling mill having a daily capacity of 1940, which are not covered by a valid tributors release their weakest produc- 

dus- 200 metric tons is being studied by the | Quota. The importation of such films — tions during these months. January was 

sures Portuguese government. The project will presumably be subject to the issu- characterized, especially in the case of 
hibi- includes the installation of equipment ance of a special import permit by the _ films produced in the United States, with 
ump- for producing 250 metric tons of char- Ministry of National Economy for each the release of reissues, which, despite the 
ssen- | coal daily for use as fuel. It is esti- individual shipment. seasonally poor theater attendance, are 
ected mated that between 25,000 and 30,000 New Zealand.—During the first 47  Teported to have netted satisfactory re- 
inery | contos ($1,000,000-$1,200,000) will be in- weeks of 1940, 391 feature motion pic- ‘turns. 
such vested in the enterprise. Further details tures with an aggregate length of 2,- Seven neighborhood theaters and two 
stries May be obtained from Sr. Maurice Ta- 752,273 feet were registered in New Zea- first-run houses under construction in 
‘aug- | bar, 36 Rua da Misericordia, Lisbon, who land, as compared with 456 films totaling Lima are scheduled to be completed dur- 
use. ‘Sin charge of the premliminary studies, 3,123,350 feet registered in the compa- ing the current year. The two first-run 
radio, | and who would like to receive prices and rable period of 1939. Foreign motion houses, “Colon” and “San Martin,” which 
ment other information from American man- pictures registered in the current period are situated in the center of Lima, should 
hine-  Ufacturers of this equipment who are in numbered 344 with a length of 2,406,353 be finished around the latter part of 


& position to supervise installation. 


feet, as compared with 390 of 2,636,950 


March in time for the inauguration of the 
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motion-picture fiscal year on April 1, 
1941. (American Vice Consul, Lima.) 





The Industrial Reference Service 
section covering 


MOTION PICTURES 
AND EQUIPMENT 


supplies businessmen with basic 
information in both the foreign and 
domestic fields. Subscriptions are 
$1 per year. Sample copies will be 
mailed upon request to the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C. 











Naval Stores 


@ Greece.—Earlier estimate made by the 
naval stores industry of 27,000 metric tons 
of crude gum production for the 1940-41 
season now appear unlikely of attain- 
ment. Estimates now place the yield at 
less than 26,000 tons of gum. On the 
basis of this revised gum production esti- 
mate, the total output for the 1940-41 
crop year should reach approximately 
5,000 metric tons of turpentine and 18,000 
metric tons of rosin. 

Export trade in naval stores came to a 

complete halt for a period of 6 months 
from the end of October during which 
time distilling operations were also sus- 
pended. For the purpose of assisting the 
naval stores industry, a Naval Stores Ex- 
porters’ Cooperative Association was 
formed on December 5, 1940. The con- 
cerns enrolled in the cooperative account 
for more than 95 percent of the total vol- 
ume of Greek naval stores exports. In 
order to resume export operations, the 
Ministry of National Economy last De- 
cember authorized the issuance of export 
licenses to the extent of 1,000 metric tons 
of rosin and 250 tons of turpentine for 
shipment to Yugoslavia and Turkey. At 
that time it was decided by the Ministry 
to consider the issuance of export permits 
to other countries. 
@ India—The production and stocks of 
turpentine and rosin for the quarters 
ended September 30, 1939 and 1940, were 
as follows: 





[Long tons] 
Item | 1939 1940 

Turpentine: 

Production 638 614 

Stocks ~| 1,069 867 
Rosin: } 

Production a 2, 165 | 2, 197 

Stocks _- ‘ 3, 099 3, 811 





Official export statistics for turpentine 
and rosin are not available as the Gov- 
ernment has discontinued publication of 
export figures. 


Office Equipment and Supplies 


@ Argentina.—There is only one firm in 
Argentina engaged in the manufacture 
of automatic pencils at present, and while 
the output cannot be determined, it is 
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believed to be not of large proportions. 
The retail sales price of this product 
ranges between 1.50 and 2 pesos each, 
according to type, while the Japanese 
product may be purchased at approxi- 
mately 0.50 peso. The Japanese prod- 
uct is in demand chiefly for advertising 
purposes. It is believed that automatic 
pencils of American origin would have to 
be quoted at a price not to exceed $10 to 
$12 a gross in order to compete in this 
market. 

Imports of automatic pencils into Ar- 
gentina during the years 1938 and 1939, 
are shown in the following table: 


[Kilograms] 





Country of origin 1938 1939 


Germany 4, 754 
Austria 475 

Czechoslovakia 263 16 
United States 2, 786 3, 839 
France 193 1,154 
Italy 238 144 
Japan 2, 241 1,513 
United Kingdom 351 451 
Others 31 28 


&, 204 


Total 14, 782 11,929 





(American Commercial Attaché, Buenos 


Aires.) 
Oils, Fats, and Oilseeds 
Lard 


@ Cuba—Imports into Cuba of American 
hog lard throughout December 1940 con- 
tinued at the relatively high level of 
5,898,251 pounds, notwithstanding some 
upward adjustment of prices in markets 
of origin during the last half of the 
month, according to unofficial data. This 
compares with near-record entries of 
6,535,720 pounds during the preceding 
month, and 2,943,988 in December 1939. 

As a result of improved consumer de- 
mand, at low price levels, imports of hog 
lard during the entire 12 months of 1940 
totaled 68,470,359 pounds—by far the 
largest yearly entries of this commodity 
since the inauguration of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreement with Cuba in 1934, and 
exceeding by 11,401,516 pounds, or 20 per- 
cent, imports of 57,068,843 pounds during 
the corresponding period of 1939. 

By virtue of Decree 3558 of December 
28, 1940, collection was suspended as of 
January 1, 1941, on the domestic con- 
sumption tax of 1 cent per pound here- 
tofore applied on all oils and fats ex- 
cepting hog lard. While resulting in the 
narrowing by 1 cent per pound of the 
price advantage enjoyed by pure lard, 
this action is not in itself calculated to 
materially affect Cuban imports of that 
commodity. However, in conjunction 
with further price advances, which by the 
middle of January had resulted in an in- 
creased cost to Cuban importers of 11% 
cents per pound of hog lard, trade sources 
are inclined to feel that in the absence of 
compensating upward price changes in 
competing oils and fats, any further in- 
crease in hog lard prices is likely to re- 
sult in heavier sales of the currently 
cheaper vegetable shortening, and the 
resumption of local production of mixed 
lard at the expense of hog lard 
distribution. 
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Vegetable Shortening 


Sales of vegetable shortenings re. 
mained unimpressive through December, 
and takings were limited principally, as 
heretofore, to pastry- and bakery-prog. 
ucts producers. Mixed lard as yet cop. 
tinues unqucted. 


Olive Oil 


For the second successive month there 
were no imports of olive oil. Entries in 
December 1939 amounted to 193,108 
pounds. As a result of nominal receipts 
only during recent months, total imports 
during the year 1940 aggregated 7,591,805 
pounds, compared with 9,285,206 receiveg 
during the previous 12-month period. 
Depletion of stocks has been accelerate 
somewhat by the reexportation of a por- 
tion of local supplies to United States 
markets, and local prices have reacted in 
accordance with export quotations. Bar. 
ring an unexpected elimination in the 
near future of export embargoes, and 
other difficulties incident to securing aqd- 
ditional supplies from Europe, the trade 
anticipates a gradual change in loca] 
consumer buying habits away from olive 
and olive-soybean oil cooking mixtures 
in favor of competing oils and fats, 


Mixed Cooking Oils 


Depressed sales of mixed cooking oils, 
together with negligible demand for 
mixed lard as against the less expensive 


pure hog lard and peanut oil, have served | 


to curtail 1940 entries of both crude and 
refined soybean oils well below the previ- 
ous year’s levels. Increased production of 
domestic peanut oil, in turn, has les- 
sened the need for imported supplies of 
this commodity. 


Coconut Oil 


Imports of certain oils and fats during 
December 1940 and for the years 1940 and 





1939 follow: 
[Kilograms] 
January-Decem- 
De- ber 
Commodity cember = 
1040 
1939 1940 
Cottonseed oi] 
Hydrogenated 14, 711 166,455 133, 585 
Refined Q, 697 hi, 624 58, 009 
Coconut oil 
Crude 33, 8903.1,075, 014 116, 383 
Hydrogenated 9, 223; 120,895) 136, 407 
Refined 56,121; 667,199) 436, 457 
Peanut oil 
Crude 27, 919 
Hydrogenated 27, 624 
Refined 417 34, O74 7, 2 
Soybean oil 
Crude __. 415, 342 3, 964, 696) 2, 306, 533 
Refined 106,047, 897, 555) 476,84 
Edible stearine 4,816 31. 735) 10, 93! 
Oleo-stearine, edible 35, 386! 30, 058 
Margarine 1, 370 1, 38 


Oleomargarine 1, 380) 
Other vegetable oil, hydro 


genated 





(American Consulate General, Habana.) 


Of similar significance has been the 
marked decrease in imports of crude Cc0- 
conut oil during 1940 as compared with 
exceptionally large entries during the 
previous year—a change attributed in 
part to heavy purchases by local im- 
porters during the former period against 
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| 
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anticipated price advances in connection 
with wartime demands, as well as a sub- 
sequent curtailment in the domestic 
production of margarine. 

B Japan.—The Chosen Oil Manufactur- 
ing Joint Stock Co. is reported to have 
completed construction of a factory in 
Fusan, Chosen, for the manufacture of 
nigh-grade cottonseed oil and rice bran 
oil for cooking purposes. The factory is 
said to have a capacity of 10,000 metric 
tons a year. It is expected that opera- 
tions would start in January 1941, and 
that olive oil, soap, and oleomargarine 
may later be added to the output. 

A limited amount of American edible 
oil products formerly entered Chosen in- 
directly. 

8 Sweden.—Efforts made by the Govern- 
ment toward voluntary reduction of be- 
tween 20 and 25 percent of the butter and 
margarine consumption in Sweden, have 
not met with the desired results, and in 
order to provide for a safe supply of fats 
in the country, regulations, effective De- 
cember 29, 1940, were issued governing 
the consumption of edible fats, including 
butter, lard, margarine, artificial lard, 
edible oil, and other substitutes for but- 
| ter or lard. 

| 


Paints and Pigments 


@ Argentina.—Imports of mineral earth 

pigments declined somewhat in 1939 as 

compared with 1938. Of a total of 5,662,- 

975 kilograms valued at 1,647,197 pesos 

imported, the United States furnished 
2.782,684 kilograms valued at 809,499 

| pesos followed by Germany with 2,213,- 
952 kilograms, 643,861 pesos. In 1938 the 
United States supplied 2,517,157 kilo- 
grams valued at 732,264 pesos, and Ger- 
many 2,130,971 kilograms, 619,918 pesos. 
Minor sources of origin for the pigments 
are the United Kingdom, Japan, and the 
Netherlands. 

At present most of the import require- 

ments for such products is being supplied 
by the United States. 
B Palestine. —Despite difficulties in ship- 
ping, imports of paint products into Pal- 
estine increased 28.6 percent in volume 
and 75.8 percent in value during the first 
half of 1940 compared with the same 
period of 1939. All items in the paint im- 
port schedule showed increases except 
linseed oil varnish. 


Imports of Paint Products into Palestine 





First 6 months 
939 940 
Item 1 if 
kilo- , kK ilo- | ’ 
alue Value 
grams) Value | grams uc 
Ultramarine blue 34,595 £P1, 643) 45, 138) £P2, 707 
inseed oil varnish 5, 540 208) 5, 346 34 
Lithopone 70, 804 883. 164, 503 3, 945 
Other paints, var- 
nishes, lacquers, 
and pigments 500, 695 16, 540 672, 164 26, 854 
Total 611, 634 19, 274 887, 151 33, 860 





| 


@ United Kingdom.—Increases in ex- 
ports of litharge, red lead, and orange 
| mineral were noted in 1939, with the 
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Union of South Africa and certain 
Scandinavian countries taking greater 
quantities of pigments. Shipments of 
litharge increased 1.2 percent and ex- 
ports of red lead and orange mineral, 5.9 
percent. 


Exports of Litharge, Red Lead, and Or- 
ange Mineral from the United Kingdom 





1938 1939 
Item and country of |—-—— sais Viacom anc 


destination | Quan- 
} tity | 


Quan- 
| tity 


| 
} 


Value Value 


| 

Litharge: | 
Union 

Africa 


of South | Cwt. | | Cwt. | 
| 7,893) £11,775) 10,837) £16, 688 


Canada 9,811} 15,258) 8,179) 14,452 
Sweden 4, 571 5,831) 5,418) 7,788 
Norway 4, 080 4,998; 5,479) 7,483 
Netherlands 5,057; 5,909) 4,642) 6,477 
Belgium 4, 044 4,723) 3,396 4, 646 
Other 17, 440 


24, 849) 15, 565) 23, 758 
Total 52, 896; 73, 343) 53,516) 81, 292 





Red lead and orange 
mineral: 
Eire 2, 902 4,911) 5,198 8, 489 
New Zealand 4, 105 6,515} 5, 225 7,717 
Sweden 19,805) 26,116) 23,198; 33,124 
Norway 8,451) 11,435) 9,783) 14,617 
Denmask 7,208, 9,526 9,340 13,190 


Netherlands 
Other 


24, 873; 31,639) 28,573) 45, 275 
22,089 28,183! 13,297, 18,805 
89, 433 


Total 118, 325) 94,614 141, 217 





Paper and Related Products 


@ Brazil—aA contract was signed Janu- 
ary 24 between the Bank of Brazil and 
the Sociedade Anonyma Industrias Kla- 
bin for the financing of a large-scale 
plant for manufacturing newsprint. 
This is the first large contract signed 
in Brazil for the definite establish- 
ment of a newsprint industry. The 
credit granted by the bank is reported 
to be in the neighborhood of 85,000 con- 
tos (approximately $4,250,000). The con- 
tracting firm owns large pine forests in 
the State of Parana to the extent of 
60,000 acres. 

@ Brazil—The consumption of pine and 
eucalyptus in the manufacture of wood 
pulp for the paper and rayon industries 
is growing as a result of current wartime 
restrictions on the free transit of goods. 
A project is now under way for the man- 
ufacture of wood pulp, by using 75 per- 
cent pine and 25 percent eucalyptus, 
which will be suitable for use in the 
manufacture of writing paper. 

@ Hong Kong.—Importations from 
Europe at the beginning of 1940 were 
considerably greater than normal in an- 
ticipation of rising prices and increasing 
difficulties in transportation. The result 
is that stocks of European paper were 
greatly augmented and continue to be 
fairly large. 

The United States in normal times 
supplied principally old and overissue 
newspapers and bond writing paper, but 
abnormal conditions during 1940 resulted 
in receipts of other kinds of American 
paper. Because stocks of European paper 
are large, and because the market is un- 
accustomed to other types of American 
paper, the demand for American paper 
has not greatly expanded. Prices ad- 
vanced sharply about the middle of 1940, 
and in some cases tripled those of a year 
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earlier. This rise is attributed to higher 
production costs, higher freight and in- 
surance charges, and also to speculation. 
The present price tendency, again down- 
ward, is said to be due to increased diffi- 
culties in reselling paper from Hong 
Kong to the interior of China. 

@ India.—lItaly’s entry into the war and 
the possible difficulties of shipping in 
the Mediterranean only served to 
strenghen the conviction among paper 
and pulp importers that the only sources 
on which they could depend for regular 
supplies were Canada and the United 
States. 

Domestic production has been at a 
high pitch during the past few months. 
While the Indian mills have been able 
to obtain a portion of the market for 
some of the unprotected lines formerly 
met through imports, an oversupply may 
be stated to exist insofar as the protected 
varieties of paper are concerned. 

Imports from Europe have practically 
ceased, except perhaps for a negligible 
quantity arriving from England. The 
only items of any consequence from 
Japan are thin tissues, cellophane, and 
strawboard. 

The market is gradually adapting itself 
to the changed conditions and may be 
said to be settling down to an acceptance 
of the new sources of supply. No serious 
stock shortages are expected. 

The larger British-owned paper mills 
are at present not much interested in 
the pulp market. This attitude seems 
to indicate that they are sufficiently 
stocked and are reasonably assured of 
adequate supplies from American sources 
through established channels. Their re- 
quirements from outside sources, it is 
understood, are being considerably re- 
duced by expansion of bamboo-pulp ca- 
pacity. One of the largest mills, hitherto 
the most important buyer of American 
pulp, expects to be completely independ- 
ent of imported supplies except for lim- 
ited quantities for special papers. 

Most of the Indian-owned mills (started 
in 1938) used wood pulp in the early 
stages of production, until such time as 
their own pulp-making plants) utilizing 
bamboo and other raw materials) came 
into full operation. Such arrangements 
are now reported to have been perfected; 
under normal conditions, therefore, these 
mills will need little wood pulp except 
for the manufacture of some special type 
of paper which necessarily involves its 
use. Some of the Indian-owned mills 
have been inviting quotations for wood 
pulp. 


Radio 


Radio and radio equipment exports 
from the United States during 1940 were 
valued at $22,037,234 as compared with 
$22,180,561 in 1939, $23,099,047 in 1938 
and $32,102,070 in 1937. 

The radio group accounted for 15.9 
percent of the total electrical equipment 
exported to all countries in 1940 com- 
pared with 19, 20, and 26 percent, respec- 
tively, in 1939, 1938, and 1937. 

Radio receiving sets shipped to foreign 
markets during 1940 were valued at 
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$10,155,445, decreases of 2.8, 3.8, and 37 
percent, respectively, from the 1939, 1938, 
and 1937 totals of $10,452,020, $10,551,547, 
and $16,129,321. 

Transmitting sets, tubes and parts 
therefor marketed abroad in 1940 reached 
the highest level since this classification 
has been recorded and were valued at 
$3,287,879, increases of 22, 11.1, and 22.5 
percent over the 1939, 1938, and 1937 
totals of $2,695,790, $2,957,896, and $2,- 
684,336, respectively. 

Exports of radio tubes, valued at $2,- 
451,920, in 1940 were smaller than for 
any year since 1932. This compares with 
foreign sales of radio receiving tubes in 
1939, 1938, and 1937 valued at $3,000,701, 
$2,973,059 and $4,062,768, respectively. 

Exports of radio receiving sets com- 
ponents had a valuation of $5,166,757 in 
1940, an increase of 4 percent over the 
1939 total of $4,965,016, but a decrease 
of 4.5 and 30.7 percent from the 1938 and 
1937 totals of $5,412,939 and $7,456,571. 

Sales of other receiving sets accessories 
enjoyed the best year since 1929 with the 
exception of 1937, exports being valued 
at $621,947 compared with $492,116 in 
1939, $523,726 in 1938 and. $881,276 in 
1937. 

Telegraph apparatus purchased by for- 
eign buyers in 1940 were valued at $391,- 
328 as compared with $299,820 in 1939, 
$343,459 in 1938 and $502,634 in 1937. 

Exports of telephone instruments were 
valued at $296,962 in 1940, an increase of 
76.1 percent from the 1939 total of $168,- 
624, 65.3 percent above the 1938 total of 
$179,614, and 14 percent over the 1937 
total of $260,545. 

Shipments of other telephone equip- 

ment and parts during 1940 were the 
highest since 1929 with a total value of 
$3,888,817 compared with $3,190,452 in 
1939, $3,554,587 in 1938, and $3,021,533 in 
1937, increases of 21.9, 9.4, and 28.7 per- 
cent. 
@ Union of South Africa—Imports of 
radio equipment, including receiver sets, 
for September and October 1940 are 
shown in the following table: 





September October 
Item and country of He 
origin Num-| ,, Num-| y.; 
Value her Value 


ber | 


Radio and radiogram 
sets: 


United Kingdom 132 | £1, 008 266 | £2, 000 
United States___ 2,013 | 11,340 | 3,718 | 18,065 
Total, including 
all others -| 2,145 | 12,354 | 3,984 | 20,065 
Radio and radiogram 
accessories: | 
United Kingdom : 4 653 2,415 
United States 4,708 |. 5, 903 
Total 5, 361 8, 318 
Wireless, telegraph and % * 
telephone instruments 
and apparatus: 
United Kingdom 1, 534 709 
United States 5 4 
Total 1, 539 713 





The total increase in radio licenses 
effective in the Union of South Africa 
during September was 3,074, compared 
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with 3,231 for the month of October. 
License figures by areas were as follows 
for September and October, respectively: 
Johannesburg, 2,032 and 1,248; Cape 
Town, 573 and 965; and Durban, 469 and 
1,018. Registrations at the end of Oc- 
tober 31, 1940, were: Johannesburg, 
15,126; Cape Town, 7,378; and Durban, 
8,017—a total of 30,521. 


Railway Equipment 


@ Burma—Four fast gasoline-driven 
motor rail cars were introduced by the 
Burma Railways on two sections of track 
during the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1940, in order to meet competition re- 
sulting from highway passenger trans- 
port services. 

@ India.—Railways will expend 39,300,000 
rupees ($11,790,000) on additions to roll- 
ing stock in the fiscal year ending March 
31, 1942. The program contemplates pur- 
chase of the following items: 


Number 
I ics es erent chs 41 
A Se eee 117 
| AR ee ee eee — 268 
Passenger carriages, 4-wheel__________~ 20 
Freight cars: 
Er eee . 1, 550 
eee 75 
Tank cars: 
en eee 131 
Ee ae 185 
EEE Soe ea ene 5 


A quota system was established on 
April 1, 1940, to regulate imports of steel 
products from the United Kingdom to 
India, and among the items subject to 
control were the following materials of 
interest to the railways: Steel castings, 
forgings and stampings, rails, sleepers, 
fishplates, soleplates, tires, axles, wheels 
and railway springs (laminated or 
coiled). While some of these products 
are manufactured in India—notably 
rails, sleepers, soleplates, fishplates, buff- 
ers and frames—most of those manu- 
factured from special steels had to be 
imported. The steel quota control was 
reorganized on January 1, 1941, by ar- 
rangement between the British and 
American authorities, with the result 


’ that in 1941 all purchasing abroad of 


“quota items” will be routed to the United 
States, except for a few materials which 
may thereafter be obtained from the 
United Kingdom. The only such mate- 
rials among the railway items listed 
above are “steel forgings and stamp- 
ings”, including wheels, tires, axles and 
buffers, which may still be of British 
origin. 

Progress is being made with the new 
American-made plant being erected by 
the Tata Iron & Steel Co. for the pro- 
duction of railway tires, wheels, and axles 
in India, and it should be in production 
not long after the middle of 1941. Ac- 
cordingly, before long India will be self- 
sufficient in these items, as well as in 
the mild steel products already men- 
tioned. Otherwise railway purchasing 
for import will be done in the United 
States, but it will actually include only a 
few items such as steel castings and rail- 
way springs, or other items manufac- 
tured from special] steels. 
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@ Japan.—Several new railway equip. 
ment inventions have recently been an. 
nounced. One is a new kind of trolley 
shoe which eliminates sparks. The 
Sanyo Electric Tram Co. has tested this 
shoe and reports that it was highly sat. 
isfactory, with not the slightest Spark 
being seen even in the worse places, gl. 
though when it passed the couplings 
slight sparks were still visible. Another 
new device relates to the impregnating 
of railroad ties with creosote, which is 
reported to extend the life of the tie to 
30 years, compared with 7 in the past. 
Production will start at the Shinagawa 
Preservation Factory in the immediate 
future. The Department of Railways is 
also experimenting with steel tie plates, 
@ Thailand.—The closing date for bids 
solicited by the Thailand State Railways 
for 20 bogie all steel-covered wagons, has 
been extended from January 31, 1941, to 
March 3 of this year. (See Foretcy 
COMMERCE WEEKLY, October 5, 1940.) 

@ Union of South Africa—The Engi. 
neering Department of the South African 
Railways and Harbors has just an. 
nounced that construction will start in 


the near future on a short stretch of | 


underground railway to handle the traf- 
fic between the native townships of Pim- 
ville and Orlando and the principal min- 
ing areas of the main Reef. The actual 
underground section will be about one- 
half mile long, to be constructed at an 
estimated cost of £163,000. 
this line will be constructed on the “cut 
and cover” plan. Steam shovels will be 
used for the excavating, double tracks 
will be laid and then overhead reinforce- 
ments constructed and the cut refilled. 
The remainder of the section will be 
tunnelled. It is understood that little 
new equipment will be needed for this 
work since the construction plant on 
hand is sufficient to meet most of the 
requirements. 


Rubber and Products 


@ Direct shipments of rubber from the 
Netherlands Indies to the United States 
were increasingly the rule during 1940, 
whereas formerly shipments went first 
to Malaya, and were accredited to Ma- 
laya in United States import statistics. 
Rubber from Sarawak and Thailand is 
still imported mostly via Malaya. Ar- 
rivals direct from India and Burma fell 
off after the midyear—an exception to 
the general rule for all other sources. 
For the first time in decades, Malaya 
supplied less than half the total imports 
in the last half of 1940. 

The Census Bureau listing of relative 
importance of United States industries 
in 1939 places primary emphasis on the 
number of wage earners. The tire and 
inner-tube industry ranked thirtieth in 
employment among the leading indus- 
tries; but in the cost of materials, value 
of products, and value added by manu- 
facture, the position was much higher— 
seventeenth in each instance. The “rub- | 
ber products not elsewhere specified” 


industry ranked thirty-third in employ- | 
ment, thirty-eighth in value added by| 


A part of | 
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manufacture, fifty-first in value of prod- 
ucts, and fifty-fourth in cost of materials. 
The rubber-boot and shoe industry 
ranked one hundred thirty-third in em- 
ployment, with lower listing in other 
items. 


United States Rubber Imports 


{In thousand pounds] 





Average 

1935-39 

Country eee aE, SR sca 
Quan- | Per- | First Last 

tity cent | half half 


1940 


706,021; 63.9) 439, 474 

| 259,924) 23.5) 243, 299 
63,965) 5.8) 53,908 
shina 37, 337 3.4| 20,076 
fm and Burma 10, 680 1.0) 9,594 
Brazil. - 10, 207 9) 4,901 
Liberia 5, 771 .5 A 365) 
Mexico 4, OS6 4 3, vi l 
All other 7,374, .6| 3,438 


503, 675 
400, 636 
69, 161 
44, 454 
2, 577 
7, 626 
8, 130 
4, 168 
6, 409 


British Malaya__ 
Netherlands_Indies 
Ceylon 





, 105, 365 100. 0) 786, 026 1, 046, 836 


Total 








@ Burma—The 1939 report of the Rub- 
per Licensing Committee gives a total of 
108,802 acres under rubber at the end of 
the year, against 106,296 acres for 1938. 
Estates over 100 acres in area reported 
65,548 acres for 1939, against 64,799 acres 
for 1938. Only 7 acres were replanted 
in 1939, against 144 in 1938; but the area 
newly planted in 1939 was 1,069 acres. 
Total exports of rubber in 1939 were 6,616 
jong tons, or 1,315 tons below permissible 
exports against the 1938 carry-over of 
1523 tons excess exports, which left only 
908 tons excess to be liquidated at the 
beginning of 1940. 
@ Mezico.—Imports of machinery belting 
of rubber and rubber fabric during 1939 
amounted to 212,243 kilograms, valued at 
973,825 pesos, a quantity increase of 135 
percent over 1938 imports, but a decrease 
to 87 percent of the amount imported in 
1936. Imports of endless machinery 
belts of rubber and rubber fabric for 1939 
totaled 69,242 kilograms, valued at 414,444 
pesos, representing an increase of 108 
percent over receipts in 1938 and 241 per- 
cent over those of 1936. The United 
States was the leading source in both 
categories, supplying 72 percent of the 
imports of belting and 63 percent of the 
imports of endless belts. Germany, 
Japan, and Canada furnished 10, 8, and 
6 percent, respectively, of the belting, 
whereas Japan accounted for 30 percent 
and Canada 5 percent of the endless belts. 
Imports of belting from Japan during 
1939 were two and one-half times greater 
than those of the preceding year and 
eight and one-half times greater than 
the 1936 imports. Imports of endless 
belts from Japan in 1939 were 16 times 
the imports during 1936, whereas the 
average value of imports from the 
United States in 1939 was 4.61 and 7.69 
pesos per kilo in the two categories. The 
average value of imports from Japan was 
2.59 and 2.29 pesos per kilo. (American 
Embassy, Mexico City.) 
@ Netherlands Indies—The final stand- 
ard production assessment of rubber 
estates in the Netherlands Indies for 1940 
Was 357,816,888 kilograms, in comparison 
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with the 1939 final figure of 342,182,000 
kilograms. Estates in Java were as- 
sessed for 1940 at 123,279,343 kilograms; 
those in Sumatra, at 225,720,550; and in 
other areas, at 8,816,995 kilograms. The 
total estate quota for 1940—including 
the 1939 carry-over, the licenses held in 
reserve, and the extra licenses issued— 
amounted to 276,395,185 kilograms, or 
77.27 percent of the assessed capacity. 
As to the country’s ability to produce 100 
percent during the first quarter of 1941, 
it is generally agreed that no serious dif- 
ficulties will be encountered. In October, 
the first 1940 month with 90 percent per- 
missible exports, the percentage of 
tappable area on estates which was kept 
out of tapping was 13.5, against 15.7 for 
September. 


@ Turkey.—The tire market during 1940 
suffered from inadequate stocks, and be- 
tween June and the last 2 months of the 
year stocks were entirely exhausted. The 
year-end improvement was due to the 
fact that limited supplies arrived by way 
of Basra and Baghdad. The demand for 
tires among car owners has been cur- 
tailed by the action of the Government 
in severely restricting the operation of 
motor vehicles. After certain arrivals in 
November gave rise to complaints of dis- 
crimination, a method of distribution of 
all subsequent arrivals was arranged, un- 
der which 70 percent of all passenger tires 
imported will be allocated to the Istanbul 
area and 30 percent to areas outside 
Istanbul. Of truck tires imported, 30 
percent will go to the Istanbul area and 
70 percent to the rest of the country. 


Total sales during the year are esti- 
mated at 31,000 casings, of which ap- 
proximately 70 percent were truck tires 
and the remainder passenger tires. It is 
estimated that 9,400 units were of United 
States origin. Comparison of imports 
for the first 9 months of 1939 and 1940 
reveals a decline from 812,744 kilograms 
in the former year to 414,262 in the lat- 
ter. Whereas Italy, United States, and 
Germany were the principal suppliers in 
1939, with 370,130, 283,381, and 100,587 
kilograms, respectively, England, the 
United States, and France led in 1940, 
with 196,373, 125,702, and 172,629 kilo- 
grams. These figures are for the first 9 
months only, and since the greater part 
of the arrivals during this period in 1940 
occurred in the early months of the year, 
they are probably not representative of 
the present supply picture. 


@ Union of South Africa.——Imports of 
tires and tubes during October 1940 
totaled 563,342 pounds valued at £65,573, 
of which over 91 percent were for trucks. 
Canada and the United Kingdom were 

’ the principal sources of motorcar tires 
and tubes; the United States supplied 
‘only 6,021 pounds valued at £571, out of 
a total of 50,675 pounds, valued at £5,224, 
in this category. However, over 94 per- 
cent of the motortruck tires and over 99 
percent of the motortruck tubes orig- 
inated in the United States, whose share 
in this trade comprised over 88 percent of 
the total value of imports of all tires and 
tubes during the month. 
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@ United Kingdom.—An acute shortage 
of certain rubber products for civilian 
consumption has become evident in 
Manchester, principally in the rubber 
footwear line. Government contracts, 
domestic needs for industrial rubber 
goods, and increased export demand are 
taking much of the production of the 
rubber industry, so that civilian con- 
sumption has had to be restricted. Be- 
cause of the limited shipping space avail- 
able, imports from Canada have also 
been curtailed. 

United Kingdom.—The excess-profits 
tax increase to 100 percent has been at- 
tacked by rubber plantation interests on 
various grounds. Last August one of 
the large estate owners expressed opin- 
ion that a rate of 80 percent would not 
only have been more equitable, but also 
more advantageous to the Government 
itself, especially if the remaining 20 per- 
cent were required to be lent to the Gov- 
ernment without interest, and repayable 
in installments after the war. This tax 
is held by the rubber producers to leave 
them without direct financial incentive 
to economy. To some extent, rubber is 
a wasting asset, and the 100 percent tax 
is regarded as a deterrent to enterprise, 
efficiency, and maintenance of reserves. 

Announcement of 100 percent permis- 
sible exports led to further remarks from 
the rubber interests in which it was 
maintained that efficient companies 
could make their maximum distributable 
profits by exporting about 50 percent, 
and self-interest would not be involved 
in producing the full quota, although 
estates may be relied upon to do their 
utmost in the national interest. 

The Financial News has pointed out 
that, despite the taxation, shareholders 
received a good return in 1940; and at 
the prevailing prices and high produc- 
tion rate, a similar good return is as- 
sured for 1941. 

Estates which are unable to ship 100 
percent of their quota would of course 
be subject to reassessment, with proper 
allowance, however, for the replanting 
which in some cases has temporarily re- 
duced productive capacity of estates. 


Scientific and Professional 
Equipment 


@ United States exports of scientific, 
laboratory, and professional instruments 
and apparatus during 1940 reached the 
largest total since it was first separately 
classified in 1922. Total exports 
amounted to $6,670,499 during the year, 
a gain of $2,811,808, or 72.9 percent, over 
1939 and 52.9 percent greater than the 
previous peak year, 1937. 

Despite the present conflict in Europe, 
that area continues the principal outlet 
for American scientific and laboratory 
equipment, taking products valued at 
$1,744,387, an increase of 114 percent 
over 1939. Shipments to Latin America 
increased from $1,247,260 in 1939 to 
$1,720,813 for 1940. Exports to Asia in 
1940 were valued at $1,403,900, followed 
by Africa with $208,158, increases of 
137.8 percent and 75.9 percent, respec- 
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tively, compared with 1939. Exports to 
Oceania, mainly Australia and New Zea- 
land, declined $43,714 from the 1939 
total of $161,335. 

Shipments of products in this group 
continue to be widely distributed and new 
markets continue to be opened. Pur- 
chases by Canada during 1940 amounted 
to $1,466,441, an increase of 60 percent 
over those of the preceding year. One 
of the most unusual developments dur- 
ing 1940 was the unusually large in- 
crease in exports to Sweden, namely, 
$717,538, compared with $43,343 for 
1939 and $40,508 for 1938. 

Japanese importers reentered the mar- 
ket in 1940 for American scientific in- 
struments and equipment, taking prod- 
ucts valued at $651,335; the 1939 total 
amounted to only $58,449. The United 
Kingdom substantially increased its pur- 
chases from $255,798 in 1939 to $535,501 
last year. The inability of the Nether- 
lands Indies to obtain scientific instru- 
ments and supplies from Europe is 
clearly indicated in the trend of United 
States shipments to that country during 
the past two years, the value of the trade 
in 1940 reaching $306,283. 

Exports to Brazil, $294,304; Venezuela, 
$284,447; Argentina, $223,271; Colombia, 
$202,084: and Mexico, $194,118, were all 
greater than in 1939. Other important 
markets which increased purchases were 
the Union of South Africa, Philippine 
Islands, British India, Chile, and China. 
The U.S. S. R., which was the third lead- 
ing market in 1938, taking equipment 
valued at $633,930, reduced purchases in 
1939 to $146,412, but in 1940 the trade 
recovered slightly to $197,415. Finland, 
which imported products valued at only 
$8,623 in 1939, took American scientific 
equipment valued at $63,472 in 1940. 


Textiles and Related Products 


Cotton and Products 
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@ Haiti—Imports of cotton piece goods 
into Haiti during the December quarter 
of 1940 totaled 787,648 kilograms, as 
against 963,766 in the last 3 months of 
1939, a decrease of 18 percent. December 
(1940) imports of 264,810 kilograms were 
19 percent smaller than imports during 
the last month of 1939 (328,093 kilo- 
grams). 

@ Hong Kong—Cotton mills in Hong 
Kong produce mainly for export. More 
orders were received from South America 
and Africa during 1940 than in 1939, but 
the total exports are estimated to have 
been somewhat smaller. Hong Kong 


U. S. EXPORTS 


COTTON 


DECEMBER 
1940 
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manufacturers reported that competition 
from products of North China and Japa- 
nese mills caused last year’s buSiness to 
be less profitable than in 1939. Large 
orders for inexpensive socks were recently 
placed with Hong Kong knitting estab- 
lishments by the United Kingdom. 

Increasing difficulties were experienced 
during 1940 in obtaining supplies of cot- 
ton piece goods from Manchester, Eng- 
land, and wool goods from Bradford. 
Local looms were unable to supply the 
demand; consequently imports of such 
products from Japan and North China 
increased. Imports from Japan were es- 
timated to have declined by about 40 
percent during the first 6 months of 
1940 (as compared with the correspond- 
ing period of 1939), but toward the end 
of the year large quantities of various 
kinds of Japanese cotton goods again 
appeared on the Hong Kong market. 
Imports of cotton piece goods during 1940 
from North China were estimated to have 
been 20 percent larger than the unusually 
heavy imports in 1939. 

Prices of Japanese cotton yarn for the 

local cotton weaving and knitting indus- 
try increased by about 35 percent between 
July and December 1940, and at the close 
of the year were about 4 percent below 
quotations on similar yarn imported from 
Bombay. 
@ Hungary.—tThere is an acute shortage 
of raw cotton in Hungary. Up to the 
middle of 1940 the supply of raw material 
was low but sufficient to maintain fairly 
normal operations in the cotton-manu- 
facturing industry; since June, however, 
a sharp decline in the supply has necessi- 
tated curtailment of activity. Large 
quantities of synthetic fibers were im- 
ported from Germany and Italy and 
mixed with cotton, but even with these 
fibers the raw material was sufficient for 
only half of normal operation during the 
latter part of 1940. 

Negotiations were said to be under way 
with the Soviet Union for the shipment 
of Soviet cotton to Hungary from the 
Black Sea ports via the Danube, and con- 
signments of cotton were reported await- 
ting shipment at Odessa. It is not be- 
lieved, however, that the amount from 
that source can be considerable. Reports 
are also current that efforts are being 
made to import American cotton via 
Viadivostok. Consumption of cotton tex- 
tiles in 1939 was somewhat lower than in 
1938; but with the loss of Transylvania a 
larger proportion of the cotton goods pro- 
duced will be available to the rest of 
Hungary, inasmuch as there were no 
cotton mills in Transylvania. 

At the end of 1939 there were 80 cotton- 
manufacturing plants in Hungary em- 
ploying 26,000 operatives, compared with 
77 establishments and 24,000 wage earn-. 
ers at the end of 1938. The number of 
spindles in place at the end of 1939 to- 
taled 335.000, against 324,000 at the end 
of 1938; the 14,000 looms at the end of 
1939 showed no change from the preced- 
ing year. 

@ Peru.—Production of cotton textile 
mills during 1940 is estimated to have 
been about 10 percent larger than in 
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1939, when operations averaged more 
than the 8-hour daily schedule. 
700 new looms were installed in cotton 
mills during 1940. Weavers of wool ang 
rayon goods were said to have experi. 
enced the most satisfactory business year 
on record. Construction of a rayon-yarn 
plant to cost approximately 12,000,009 
soles ($1,800,000, U. S. currency) was re. 


ported to be under consideration late jp | 
1940, when Swiss business interests were | 


active in the organization of a new firm 
for this purpose. (Office of American 
Commercial Attaché, Lima.) 

@ Philippine Islands.—The cotton piece 
goods market improved materially during 


January 1941, owing to extremely smal] | 


arrivals during the latter part of 1940 anq 
the consequent depletion of stocks on 
hand. Replacement orders during Jan. 
uary probably represented a larger yoj- 
ume than for any other month since 
January 1940. Business was rather widely 
distributed, with fairly subs‘antial orders 
placed for most of the leading cotton 
staples and also some business in cotton 
prints and fancies for early shipment. 
Substantial purchases of various rayon 
textiles, principally suitings and printed 
fancies, were reported. Most of the busi- 
ness (as in earlier months) was in job 
lots, short lengths, seconds, and “close- 
outs,” with emphasis on price; but pur- 
chases of standard goods were much re- 
stricted. 

Business during January was said to 
have been hampered to a considerable 
extent by scarcity of shipping space, un- 
certainty concerning deliveries by United 
States mills, and substantial price ad- 
vance in the American market. Whole- 
sale business was active during the first 
half of January, but demand declined 
subsequently and became 
stagnant at the close of the month. Re- 
tail sales recorded the usual seasonal de- 
cline. 

Local stocks of cotton piece goods gen- 
erally were low at the end of January. 
A shortage was reported in denims, 
khakis, drills, grey sheetings. light cham- 
brays, and plain and printed broadcloths. 
Stocks of army twills, also those of cot- 
ton prints, were somewhat low. Rayon- 
textile stocks were below normal, par- 
ticularly those of suitings, printed crepes, 
jerseys, and spun-rayon fabrics. 

Local prices continued to advance dur- 
ing January, and in February were at 4 
reasonable level with respect to actual 
costs but still somewhat below current 
replacement values. The _ Philippine 
market has failed to follow fully recent 
price advances in the United States, 
although the general price situation has 
been much better than in preceding 
months. 

@ Rumania.—The estimated cotton crop 
for 1940 is placed at the equivalent of 
4,500 bales of 478 pounds, a decline of 
1,000 bales from the 1939 crop. The area 
planted to the 1940 crop (18,000 hectares, 
or about 44,480 acres) was more than 


double the area planted in 1939 (7,031 | 
hectares), but the yield per acre was low 
in 1940 owing to excessive rains and early, 
frosts. 
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g Turkey.—Cotton exports during the 
19 months January to October, 1940, de- 
clined to 5,927 metric tons from 8,721 in 
the corresponding 10 months of 1939. 

§ United Kingdom.—Conditions in 1940 
were regarded as generally favorable to 
cotton manufacturing, with a larger 
yolume of orders, increasing employment, 
and greater profits. 

The latter half of the year was char- 
acterized by a further decline in export 
sales, more stringent rationing of cotton 
goods for domestic consumption, restric- 
tions imposed on cotton imports through 
rationing allotments of shipping space 
and redirection (with respect to country 
of origin) through import licensing and 
exchange control; direct restriction of 
consumption of American cotton; intro- 
duction of official price-control measures 
for raw cotton and cotton yarn; and 
labor shortage arising out of the loss of 
workers to military service and war in- 
dustries. 

The most important sustaining fea- 
ture throughout 1940 was the volume of 
Government orders. Despite the diffi- 
culties, year-end financial reports of the 
cotten-manufacturing companies are 
said to show favorable returns. 

Exports of cotton goods in 1940 were 
appreciably lower than in _ preceding 
years. Exports of cotton yarn totaled 
57,500,000 pounds, compared with 90,400,- 
000 pounds in 1939, a decline of 35 per- 
cent; and exports of cotton piece goods 
totaled 825,900,000 square yards, com- 
pared with 1,054,700,000 yards in 1939, 
a decline of 20 percent. The value of 
the cotton yarn and cotton piece goods 
exported, however, was higher, amount- 
ing to £46,011,000, against £44,096,000 in 
1939. 

While recent successes of British forces 
may facilitate importation of cotton from 
Empire and allied sources, the advan- 
tages are Offset by shortage of shipping 
space for the longer haul from those 
sources. 


Silk and Products 


@ United States imports of raw silk dur- 
ing December 1940 totaled 4,179,000 
pounds valued at $10,550,000, compared 
with 6,950,000 pounds at $18,322,000 in 
the preceding month, and 4,783,000 
pounds at $13,806,000 in December 1939. 
Imports of raw silk in December 1940 
came from only two countries—Japan 
(3,581,000 pounds at $9,344,000) and 
China (598,000 pounds at $1,206,000). 
Imports of raw silk into the United 
States during the calendar year 1940 to- 
taled 44,857,000 pounds valued at $124,- 
997,000, as against 51,600,000 pounds at 
$120,852,000 in 1939. The quantity of 
raw silk imported in 1940 was lower than 
in any year since 1920, when only 30,- 
058,000 pounds were imported; but the 
value in that year amounted to $284,- 
891,000, or more than twice the value in 
1940. Japan, as usual, supplied most of 
the raw silk imported into the United 
States during 1940; receipts from that 
country declined in quantity from 44,- 
580,000 pounds in 1939 to 36,411,000 in 
1940. Imports from China increased 
from 5,865,000 pounds in 1939 to 6,920,- 
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000 in 1940; and receipts from Italy were 
also somewhat higher in 1940, when that 
country supplied 1,524,000 pounds against 
1,141,000 in 1939. 


United States Imports (for Consumption) 
of Raw Silks 


(Quantity and value in thousands] 





| | 
| January-Decem- January-Decem- 
ber 1939 ber 1940 


ae | 
Country of ofiga } 
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Japan...............| 44, 580 {$106,951 | 36,412 ($105, 311 
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Other countries 


5,865 | 11,713 | 6,920] 16,155 
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Note.—Includes raw silk, in skeins reeled from the 


cocoons or rereeled, not wound, doubled, twisted, or 
advanced; also wild or tussah silk. The quantity of 
wild or tussah silk included in these imports is negligible. 
@ Japan.—Cocoon production in Japan 
proper during 1940 is estimated at 87,- 
500,000 kan (723,388,750 pounds) valued 
at 862,000,000 yen, a decline of 3.6 percent 
in volume as compared with the 1939 
yield and a drop of 6 percent from the 
goal originally set by the Ministry of 
Agriculture for 1940. (Kan or kwan is 
equivalent to 8.2673 pounds.) The poor 
results were attributed to the damage 
caused to mulberry trees by the drought 
and the cold spring, fertilizer shortage, 
and the effect of the international situa- 
tion on the silk market. The Govern- 
ment has announced a cocoon produc- 
tion goal for the silk year beginning June 
1, 1941, of 80,000,000 kan of which it is 
planned to divert 8,000,000 kan as a sub- 
stitute for wool and 7,000,000 kan as a 
substitute for cotton. A figure of 15,000,- 
000 kan also has been mentioned for 
“special cocoons” which, as far as can 
be ascertained, are to be used for mix- 
ture in textiles with staple fiber; this part 
of the plan seems to be in a theoretical 
stage, as it is reported that efforts to mix 
silk with staple fiber have not been very 
satisfactory thus far. 

The National Silk Reelers’ Association 
and the Cooperative Silk Reelers’ So- 
cieties have agreed to limit offerings of 
silk for export conditioning during 1941 
to less than 85 percent of the volume 
submitted for conditioning during 1940, 
with the announced purpose of main- 
taining export silk prices. A quantitative 
limit of 280,000 bales is reported to be 
the basis of this plan for limiting exports. 
Reports indicate that an agreement has 
been reached in silk circles providing for 
a 35-percent reduction in the number of 
silk-reeling basins, in view of the current 
dull export demand. Japan had 220,319 
silk-reeling basins as of October 1, 1940. 

Arrivals of raw silk at Yokohama and 
Kobe during December 1940 aggregated 
51,726 bales, compared with 47,375 in 
the preceding month and 45,557 bales in 
December 1939; total arrivals at these 
two ports during the calendar year 1940 
approximated 487,883 bales, compared 
with arrivals of 446,301 bales in 1939. 
Stocks of raw silk at Yokohama and Kobe 
at the end of November 1940 were re- 
ported as 30,174 bales, and were reduced 
during December by 1,244 bales to about 
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28,930 bales at the close of the month, 
compared with 13,913 at the end of 1939. 

The Japanese Government through its 
Imperial Silk Company, purchased a total 
of 19,100 bales during November 1940 in 
its efforts to support prices. Total Gov- 
ernment stocks as of November 30, 1940, 
were placed at 73,130 bales, which are 
impounded in official stocks. The Gov- 
ernment originally established a fund of 
70,000,000 yen in silk bonds for the pur- 
pose of purchasing raw silk, in its efforts 
to maintain minimum prices of raw silk 
at a level of 1,350 yen per bale of 13/15 
denier white D-grade raw silk (and cor- 
responding differentials for other quali- 
ties and grades of raw silk). Trade re- 
ports now indicate that the Ministry of 
Agriculture is planning to expand its pur- 
chase program from the present level of 
70,000,000 yen in silk bonds to 100,000,000 
yen in order to permit the Imperial Silk 
Company to buy additional quantities of 
raw silk. The company has already 
bought 58,000 bales of the original limit 
of 75,000 bales. An appropriate bill re- 
portedly is being prepared for submission 
to the Japanese Diet. 

The silk market was slightly stronger 
in early February as the result of reports 
concerning reduction in silk production. 
The Silk Price Stabilization Committee 
decided, on January 29, to continue the 
prevailing maximum official price of 1,700 
yen per bale (of 13/15 denier raw silk) 
during the current silk year (ending May 
31). The minimum official price had not 
been fixed up to February 3, but the 
Agricultural Office has declared that the 
Government will maintain, as hereto- 
fore, its policy of supporting the market 
at a level of 1,350 yen per bale for 13/15 
denier silk. 

December exports included 20,302 
bales to the United States and 407 to 
other countries, these quantities repre- 
senting decreases of 7,753 and 4,398 bales, 
respectively, compared with exports in 
December 1939. Shipments during the 
last 6 months of 1940 were reported to 
have comprised 170,486 bales to the 
United States and 6,680 to other coun- 
tries, both quantities representing de- 
creases of more than 20,090 bales in 
comparison with the 1939 shipments to 
these markets. Exports of raw silk dur- 
ing the first half of 1940, according to 
official figures, totaled 110,698 bales, and 
the year’s total approximated 287,864 
bales, compared with 386,029 bales (val- 
ued at 506,845,000 yen) in 1939, which 
was the low figure for the decade 1930-39. 


Wool and Products 


@ Argentina—Exports of wool during 
the week ended February 6, 1941, 
amounted to 9,305 bales, including 8,004 
chipped to the United States, compared 
with 15,668 bales (13,130 to the United 
States) in the preceding week. Exports 
from the beginning of the current sea- 
son (October 1, 1940) to February 6, 
1941, aggregated 150,176 bales, of which 
121,997 were sent to the United States. 

A slight decline in United States de- 
mand was reported during the first week 
of February, but the local market was 
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firm. Many exporting houses were said 
to be about 3 weeks behind on shipments, 
owing chiefly to lack of local facilities 
to handle the current volume of Sales. 
(American Embassy, Buenos Aires.) 


Miscellaneous Fibers and Products 


@ United States imports for consump- 
tion of manila or abaca, unmanufac- 
tured, during 1940 totaled 57,864 long 
tons valued at $5,496,671, compared with 
45,932 tons at $4,171,888 during the pre- 
ceding year. Most of these imports 
were from the Philippines, which sup- 
plied 55,749 long tons at $5,219,176 in 
1940, compared with 45,212 tons at 
$4,093,873 in 1939. Imports from the 
Netherlands Indies increased in quantity 
from 720 tons in 1939 to 2,053 in 1940 
and in value from $78,015 to $264,506. 
The remainder of the 1940 importation 
consisted of 57 tons at $12,429 from 
Panama and 5 tons at $560 from British 
Malaya; none was imported from these 
countries in 1939. 

@ Brazil—Experimental plantings of 
sisal in the State of Sao Paulo are re- 
ported to be yielding satisfactory results. 
The 1940 yield of fiber is estimated at 
120 metric tons (roughly 265,000 pounds) 
valued at approximately 3,000 milreis 
per ton; the entire output was consumed 
by the local cordage industry. Private 
enterprise in cooperation with the Min- 
istry of Agriculture is planning to plant 
500,000 seedlings near Araraquara dur- 
ing 1941. At present 380,000 plants have 
reached the production stage; 340,000 at 
Fazenda Palmeiras and 40,000 in the 
vicinity of Colina. (American Consulate 
General, Sao Paulo.) 

Brazil—Exports of piassava fiber from 
Bahia during November 1940 totaled 
9,257 bundles (of 110 to 132 pounds each), 
of which 6,882 went to the United King- 
dom and 1,074 to the United States; the 
remainder of 1,301 bundles went to other 
States of Brazil. During the 11 months 
ended November 30, 1940, shipments of 
piassava fiber from Bahia aggregated 
64,004 bundles, against 76,707 in the cor- 
responding period of 1939. The leading 
destinations were: United Kingdom 39,- 
238 bundles in the 11 months of 1940 
(26,980 in the 1939 period); United 
States, 9,124 (11,664); Portugal, 1,968 
(4,670) ; Belgium, 874 (9,052) ; and other 
States of Brazil, 11,220 (14,300). 

Stocks on hand at the end of Novem- 
ber were estimated at 500 tons, an un- 
usually large accumulation, which was 
attributed to inadequate shipping facil- 
ities. October 1940 exports amounted to 
only 1,652 bundles. November prices of 
piassava fiber, per arroba of 33.07 pounds, 
averaged 24 to 25 milreis for special, 21 
to 22 milreis for first, and 17 to 18 for 
second-grade piassava fiber, all repre- 
senting increases of 1 to 2 milreis over the 
October 1940 prices. (American Consu- 
late, Bahia.) 

@ Haiti—Exports of sisal from Haiti 
from October 1, 1940, to January 20, 1941, 
totaled 2,571,429 kilograms, an increase 
of 26 percent over the 2,046,058 kilograms 
shipped in the 4 months ended January 
31, 1940. Monthly shipments have been 
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as follows: October 1940, 951,426 kilo- 
grams valued at $69,655; November, 
393,692 at $32,265; December, 997,677 at 
$68,679; and January (first 20 days), 
228,634 kilograms. Exports for the last 
3 months of 1940 totaled 2,342,795 kilo- 
grams at $170,599, a gain of more than 
75 percent in both quantity and value 
compared with shipments in the fourth 
quarter of 1939 (1,328,666 kilograms at 
$96,230). Exports in January 1940 
amounted to 717,392 kilograms, of 2.2046 
pounds each. 

@ India.—The decline in the price of raw 
jute and jute manufactures (which be- 
gan early in 1940) was checked to some 
extent in November, partly as a result of 
efforts of the Government of Bengal (the 
principal jute-producing province) to re- 
strict jute acreage in 1941, and also owing 
to a British Government order for sand- 
bags. (Presumably the reference is to 
an order for 58,000,000 sandbags placed 
in September 1940 for delivery between 
October 15 and December 15.) 

The Calcutta wholesale price index of 
raw jute advanced from 57 in August 1939 
to a high of 130 in the following Decem- 
ber, from which point it receded to 53 in 
August 1940 and 50 in October, then in- 
creased to 52 in November 1940. The 
wholesale price index of jute manufac- 
tures followed a similar course, rising 
from 78 in July 1939 to 175 in November 
of that year, declining thereafter until it 
reached 85 in August 1940, subsequently 
recovering to 101 in September, 103 in 
October, and 106 in November 1940. 

Arrivals of raw jute from July 1 to 
November 23, 1940, included 1,476,000 
bales at Calcutta (by rail, river, and sea) 
and 1,827,000 to mills situated outside the 
Calcutta trade block (by rail and steam- 
er), a total of 3,303,000 bales ‘of 400 
pounds each), compared with 5,968,000 
bales (2,288,000 at Calcutta and 3,088,000 
by outside mills) received during the cor- 
responding months of 1939. Exports of 
raw jute from Calcutta and Chittagong, 
by sea, totaled 255,000 bales from July 1 
to October 26, 1940, against 803,000 in 
the like period of 1939. 

Exports from Calcutta from January 1 

to October 26, 1940, comprised 57,024,000 
yards of sacking cloth (31,400,000 in the 
like period of 1939), 1,301,877,000 yards 
of hessians (1,131,695,000), 343,854,000 
sacking bags (385,288,000), and 668,329,- 
000 hessian bags (313,483,000). 
@ Philippine Islands.—The abaca market 
was somewhat easier during January 
1941. United States demand was ex- 
tremely active, with trade reports indi- 
cating heavy purchases by various gov- 
ernmental agencies of the United States 
and substantial buying by American man- 
ufacturers of cordage. Japan entered the 
market toward the close of January with 
inquiries for substantial quantities. The 
London market was dull with the hemp 
controller bidding only for small lots at 
very low prices. (The controller buys 
manila, true hemp, and Indian hemp for 
the account of the United Kingdom Goy- 
ernment.) 

Balings of abaca during January 1941 
probably approximated 115,000 bales, ac- 
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cording to preliminary figures, compareq 
with 120,000 in December 1940. Balings 
during the calendar year 1940 amounteg 
to about 1,346,000 bales, against 1,399,009 
in 1939. 

Exports of abaca during January were 
estimated to have been considerably be. 
low balings, probably 95,000 bales or about 
the same as in the preceding month. Des. 
tinations during January were: Uniteg 
States, approximately 45,000 bales (38,000 
in December); Japan, 20,000 (21,000): 
and other countries, 30,000 (36,000 in De- 
cember, including 17,000 to the Uniteg 
Kingdom, 4,000 to continental Europe, 
1,000 to Australia and New Zealand, 7,000 
to Calcutta, India, and Colombo, Ceylon, 
and 7,000 to other markets). 

Stocks moved upward gradually during 
January and were reported to have to. 
taled 183,000 bales as of January 25, 1941, 
compared with about 169,900 at the eng 
of 1940. 

Prices showed a somewhat erratic tend- 
ency during January. Heavy buying of 
certain cordage grades forced prices of 
such grades upward to an abnormal leve] 
but quotations on other grades were 
somewhat weaker. Davao prices gener. 
ally were steady but prices for Manila 
grades of abaca declined moderately. 

Exports of abaca during the calendar 
year 1940 approximated 1,343,000 bales, 
about the same as in 1939 (1,356,000 
bales). The principal export outlets 
were: United States and Canada, 472,000 
bales in 1940 and 398,000 in 1939; United 
Kingdom, 308,000 and 349,000 bales, re- 
spectively; Continent of Europe, 47,000 in 
1940, against 226,000 in 1939; Japan, 
386,000 and 282,000; Australia and New 
Zealand, 31,000 and 30,000; and other 
countries, 99,000 in 1940 and 72,000 in 
1939. (Bale of abaca about 278 pounds.) 

The foregoing statistics do not cover 
decorticated abaca, balings of which to- 
taled 1,164 bales in December 1940, and 
20,161 in the calendar year 1940; exports 
of decorticated abaca amounted to 2,370 
bales in December and 24,849 in the 12 
months of 1940; stocks at the end of 1940 
were placed at 2,946 bales, against 7,634 
at the close of 1939. 

Balings of maguey in 1940 amounted to 
23,359 bales (204 in December); exports 
totaled 34,251 bales (1,753 in December); 
and stocks at the end of 1940 were re- 
ported as 8,125 bales. 

Balings of canton during 1940 were re- 
ported as 6,078 bales; exports 6,679; and 
year-end stocks at 707 bales. December 
balings and exports were 135 and 134 
bales, respectively. 

Balings of sisal during 1940 approxi- 
mated 526 bales; exports totaled 110; and 
year-end stocks were placed at 657 bales. 
December balings were 139 bales but none 
was exported during the month. Stocks 
of pacol on December 31, 1940, were re- 
ported as 141 bales, unchanged from 4 
year earlier. 


Tobacco and Related Products 


@ Australia—The Government has in- 
troduced a form of rationing of tobacco 
and cigarettes manufactured in Austra- 
lia. A licensed factory is now permitted 
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to deliver such products at the rate of 
only 75 percent, by weight, of the volume 
delivered during the year ended Septem- 
per 30, 1940. 

g Bulgaria.— Approximately 23,000,000 


| jlograms of leaf tobacco had been ex- 


ported or bought for export by the end 
of November 1940, according to the best 
information available. In addition, 
7,000,000 kilograms of cigarettes had been 
shipped, mainly to Germany but also to 
spain, the Netherlands, and other coun- 
tries. This latter development is war- 
porn, as under normal conditions Bulga- 
rian cigarette exports are insignificant, 
not exceeding 35,000 kilograms a year. 
Total exports and purchases for export 
amounted, at the end of November 1940, 
to nearly 30,000,000 kilograms, distrib- 
uted approximately as follows: 


Kilograms 
Germany ----------------------- 15, 000, 000 
Austrian Monopoly (Germany)--- 1, 500, 000 
italy ...---------~-----~-~----~--- 2, 000, 000 
Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 

Dic ntdiuuniinibrasa paueanwse 1, 700, 000 
Hungary---------------------.-- 1, 000, 000 
switzerland, Slovakia, and other 

0 eer 1, 000, 000 
Wee Sates. ................-- 600, 000 

PE TOON cccicancamecnn ce 22, 800, 000 
Cigarettes -.-------------------- 7, 000, 000 
co a | 29, 800, 000 


| Only a small portion of leaf purchased 
by the United States had been shipped 


| by the end of November, and difficulty 


| was being experienced in obtaining car- 
riers for the remainder. 
§ Finland—Finland is an importer of 
raw tobacco, as Finnish factories use 
foreign tobacco exclusively. However, a 
considerable number of small farmers 
and farm workers grow their own to- 
bacco (Nicotiana rustica), from which 
finished products of an inferior quality 
aremade. The extent of such cultivation 
is not known, but competent authorities 
state that without the domestic crop the 
annual imports of tobacco would be con- 
siderably larger than at present. Ex- 
perts believe that tobacco cultivation in 
Finland could be appreciably augmented 
and the quality of the crop greatly im- 
proved by proper fertilization and by 
judicious selection of plants. Possibili- 
ties of such cultivation have now gained 
unusual attention because of the extreme 
difficulty in obtaining raw tobacco from 
abroad. 
8 India.—Development of the cultivation 
and curing of Virginia-type tobacco in 
the Baroda and Mehsana districts of the 
Bombay Presidency, as carried out by 
the Agriculture Department, is an essen- 
tial step for starting a large-scale ciga- 
rette-manufacturing concern in Baroda 
State, according to an article published 
in a Bombay trade journal. Although 
all the Indian Virginia-type tobacco 
needed in the cigarette industry will not 
be available locally, steps recently taken 
for developing its growth in Baroda 
State probably insure that all future re- 

quirements of a large factory will be met 
from local supplies. 

@ New Zealand—Considerable appre- 
hension is revealed by official sources in 
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the Dominion over the future tobacco- 
seed situation as a result of the passage 
by the United States Congress, on May 
23, 1940, of H. R. 9560, prohibiting the 
export of tobacco seeds and plants except 
for experimental purposes. Stocks of 
seeds on hand in New Zealand are stated 
to be adequate for the 1940-41 crop year, 
and research is being undertaken by the 
New Zealand Tobacco Board and the 
Tobacco Research Station at Motueka to 
select seeds from the present and future 
crops, with a view to maintaining pro- 
duction without deterioration in the leaf. 
Research is also being conducted on the 
possible use of Canadian seed. 

Plans now in operation by the New 
Zealand Tobacco Board aim at a grad- 
ual increase in the production of domes- 
tic leaf. Local manufacturers are now 
required to use a minimum of 20 percent 
of domestic leaf on the total amount 
manufactured, and this percentage will 
be increased simultaneously with any ad- 
vance in local production. As there is an 
embargo on the importation of manu- 
factured tobacco, the whole of the New 
Zealand demand must be met by domes- 
tic manufacturers, who have been ex- 
panding their output for this purpose. 
@ Peru.—Leaf-tobacco imports advanced 
15 percent in volume during the first 9 
months of 1940, to 108,543 kilograms, 
from 94,376 in the corresponding period 
of 1939. Cuba is reported to have been 
the principal source of supply, followed 
by the United States. No exports of do- 
mestic leaf tobacco were recorded for the 
9-month period of 1940 and 1939. 

Cigarette imports during the first 9 
months of 1940 totaled 41,222 kilograms, 
an 18-percent increase over the 34,859 
kilograms in the first 9 months of 1939. 
The United States is said to have been 
the principal source of supply. Cigar 
imports of 870 kilograms (including 254 
kilograms of dark cigars of the Italian 
or Swiss variety) showed a 42-percent 
gain over the 1939-period imports of 613 
kilograms (258 kilograms of dark cigars). 
Cuba was the chief supplier of light cigars. 

Imports of manufactured tobacco 
(smoking tobacco. principally) de- 
clined 15 percent to 2,433 kilograms, 
from 2,849 in the first 9 months of 1939. 
The bulk of this tobacco came from the 
United States. Difficulty in obtaining 
supplies from the United Kingdom re- 
portedly caused the decline. 

Monopoly cigarette production during 
the first 11 months of 1940 aggregated 
837,425,702 pieces, a 7-percent increase 
over 785,173,998 in the first 11 months 
of 1939. Output of cigars (835,556 
pieces) improved 19 percent over 1939- 
period production (701,836 pieces). 

Domestic cigarette sales during the first 
11 months of 1940 increased 4 percent to 
801,329,918 pieces, from 769,105,156 in 
the corresponding period of 1939; sales 
of domestic cigars advanced 3 percent to 
900,680 pieces, from 870,528 in the 1939 
period. Data covering turn-over in for- 
eign-tobacco manufactures are available 
for only the first half of 1940. Sales of 
foreign cigarettes improved 31 percent to 
575,514 packages, estimated at 20 ciga- 
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rettes each (440,725 in the first 6 months 
of 1939) ; foreign-cigar sales advanced 23 
percent to 80,876 units (65,947), and for- 
eign manufactured tobacco, 10,679 tins 
(8,211). 

American cigarettes and American- 
type cigarettes of domestic manufacture 
continue to gain in popularity in the 
Peruvian market, according to Monopoly 
authorities, and this increased consump- 
tion was reflected in greater imports of 
American leaf and the finished product. 
Likewise, improved blends of domestic- 
type cigarettes were responsible for 
greater requirements cf Cuban leaf 
tobacco. 

Gross receipts of the Peruvian Tobacco 

Monopoly during 1940 reached 18,162,905 
soles, compared with 17,312,581 soles in 
1939. 
@ Philippine Islands—Market reports 
indicate that dealers’ tobacco stocks were 
small in December 1940, although pro- 
ducers were said to be holding fair quan- 
tities in anticipation of higher prices. 
The general price level continued fairly 
high, although somewhat below the high 
level of earlier months of 1940. Weather 
conditions in Cagayan and Isabela were 
reported to be favorable for transplanting 
tobacco. 

Philippine exports of leaf, scrap, and 
filler tobacco were active during Decem- 
ber (although somewhat below Novem- 
ber’s 2,730,000 kilograms). The bulk went 
to Spain, but moderate amounts were 
shipped to the United States and China. 
December leaf exports totaled 2,485,000 
kilograms, of which Spain took 2,365,000; 
the United States, 75,000; and China, 
Hong Kong, and Manchuria, 45,000 kilo- 
grams, Total leaf shipments during 1940 
declined to 12,803,227 kilograms from 
19,241,227 in 1939—a high for recent 
years. Reduced exports to the United 
States (resulting from the imposition 
of a quota) and curtailed shipments 
to various European countries brought 
about this decline. Purchases by Spain, 
principal customer country, were only 
fractionally smaller than in 1939. 

Philippine cigar shipments of 20,500,- 
000 pieces to the United States in Decem- 
ber, advanced sharply over 14,940,000 in 
the preceding month, probably owing to 
the fact that December exports would 
come under the 1941 United States quota. 
During 1940, cigar exports to the United 
States totaled 210,285,000 pieces, a record 
high for recent years. Cigar trade with 
the United States in 1939 amounted to 
196,481,000 pieces. 
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New Books and Reports 


By F. Stirling Wilson, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


The following publications, added to the Department’s research facilities through the courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen and may be examined in the Commercial Intelligence Division, Inquiry and Reference Section, or 
the Department library. Please note—The Department has no copies of private publications for distribution and cannot be respon. 
sible for their content. For private publications write direct to the publishing agency given in each case. 


@ ANALYSIS OF MISCELLANEOUS CHEMICAL 
ImporTs THROUGH NEW YoRK IN 1939. 
United States Tariff Commission, with 
the cooperation of the Work Projects 
Administration. 1941. 5 pp., mimeo. 
Available from United States Tariff Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C. 


@ FirtH Report OF THE NaTIoNaL Muni- 
TIONS CONTROL BoarD. Department of 
State. 1940. 177 pp., H. Doc. 876, 76th 
Congress, 3d session. Price 20 cents. 
Report for the period January 1, 1940 to 
June 30, 1940. Available from Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


M@ PROCLAMATION OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES PLACING WELL AND REFIN- 
ING MACHINERY, RADIUM, URANIUM AND 
CaLF AND Kip SKINS UNDER THE EXPORT 
LICENSING SySTtEM. Department of State. 
Feb. 4, 1941. 5 pp., mimeo. Available 
from Department of State, Washington, 
D. C. 


M@ REGULATIONS GOVERNING EXPORTATION 
OF IRON AND STEEL SUPERSEDING EXECU- 
TIVE OrDER No. 8507 oF DECEMBER 10, 
1940—EXECUTIVE ORDER OF FERBUARY 4, 
1941. Department of State. Feb. 4, 1941. 
5 pp., mimeo. Available from Depart- 
ment of State, Washington, D. C. 


@ TRANSLATION OF THE REMARKS OF THE 
NEWLY APPOINTED AMBASSADOR OF CUBA, 
SENoR Dr. AURELIO FERNANDEZ CONCHESO. 
UPON THE OCCASION OF THE PRESENTATION 
oF His LETTERS OF CREDENCE, AND THE 
PRESIDENT’S REPLY. Department of State. 
February 5, 1941. 3 pp., mimeo. Avail- 
able from Department of State, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


@ SrTarcHEsS, DEXTRINES, AND RELATED 
Propucts. United States Tariff Commis- 
sion. 1941. 182 pp., illus., Report No. 
138. Second Series. Price 30 cents. A 
survey of the production of starches, dex- 
trines, and related products in the prin- 
cipal producing countries, their process 
of manufacture, use, and distribution, 
with special reference to international 
trade and tariff consideration. Available 
from Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


@ Wor.p War II—A BIsLiocraPHy. Spe- 
cial Libraries Association. 1941. 16 pp., 
pocket-size, price 25 cents. This list was 
compiled for the use of the editorial staff 
as a guide to the book resources in the 
Time Inc. Editorial Library. Reprinted 
from “Special Libraries.” Revised to 
January 1, 1941. Available from Special 
Libraries Association, 31 East 10th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
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@ 1941 Market GuIDE FOR THE PHILIP- 
PINE IsLaNDS. American Foreign Credit 
Underwriters Corporation. 1941. 64 pp., 
price $15 annually. This Market Guide 
lists more than 1,500 leading active busi- 
ness firms (merchants, distributors, man- 
ufacturers sales representatives, etc.) 
handling and interested in American 
products. Full firm names and addresses, 
with complete lines of business are given, 
and against each listing appears a credit 
and a capital rating. A trade classifier 
simplifies selection of prospects. A spe- 
cial Trade List section alphabetically lists 
more than 500 Philippine newspapers 
and periodicals, mining companies, sugar 
mills and refineries and sawmills. A 
market survey of the Philippines from 
the United States exporter’s viewpoint 
precedes the listings. Available from 
American Foreign Credit Underwriters 
Corporation, 84 William Street, New 
York, N. Y. 





Salary Increases for Employes 
of Spanish Commercial 
Establishments 


The Spanish Ministry of Labor has 
been conducting a study of the wage 
structure for employees in commercial 
establishments. In view of the delay in 
this investigation, and the rise in general 
living costs, the Minister of Labor deemed 
it desirable to take some temporary re- 
medial action pending the termination of 
the study, and he therefore issued an 
order dated December 26, 1940, increas- 
ing salaries effective as of December 1, 
1940. 

Based on the scales of salaries approved 
prior to July 18, 1936, the following per- 
centage increases were ordered: For em- 
ployees of 20 years of age or less, 20; for 
those of 20 to 35 years, 30; and for those 
over 35 years, 40. 

These increases will become effective 
only to the extent necessary to increase 
salaries up to 750 pesetas (about $75) per 
month. The salaries of section chiefs, 
floor walkers, and others in charge of 
employees, however, will be increased by 
a minimum of 10 percent, even though 
they exceed 750 pesetas. 

Female employees carrying on the same 
work as male employees will be paid equal 
salaries, provided such equalization does 
not represent an increase of more than 
40 percent. 
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News by Commodities _ | 
(Continued from p. 339) | 


Toiletries and Essential Oils 


@ Tragacanth imports into the Uniteg 
States during 1940 aggregated 3,712,716 
pounds valued at $1,692,168—materially 
larger than for 1939 when arrivals totaled | 
3,064,676 pounds valued at $1,264,499. 
Receipts during 1940 were the highest in 
5 years. 
@ Spain.—Large purchases of essential 
oils, contracted for some months ago, 
amounting in value to over a million 
pesetas ($80,000) are held up for nayi- 
certs, which, up to January 9, 1941, had 
not been accorded. 
The following exports were declared 
from Malaga to the United States during | 
1940: 








Name Pounds Value 
Almond oil, sweet 8, 879 $3, 908 
Eucalyptus oil, essential 20, 9S] 7,41 
Lavender spike oil, essential 28, 286 32, 141 
Rosemary oil, essential | 110, 729 3, 432 
Ruc oil, essential 551 | 1, 05 
Quince seed 11, 716 | 6, 084 





Suez Canal Company Increases 
Transit Charges for Passengers 


By Circular dated October 31, 1940, the 
Council of Administration of the Suez 
Canal Company has fixed the following 
transit charges for passengers, effective 
from January 1, 1941 (comparative 
charges are also shown as of December 
15, 1938, and April 1, 1937, the preceding 
dates on which new charges were an- 
nounced) : 





Pounds Exyp- | U.S 


Item |) tian | dol 
sterling piasters lars! 
Transit charges effective Jan. 
1, 1941 
Per passenger above 12 | } | 
years of age 0.8.0 39 i 1.61 
Per passenger from 3 to 12 | 
years of age 0.4.0 19.5 0.9 
Transit charges effective Dec 
15, 1938 | 
Per passenger above 12 
years of age 0.5.9 28. 030 14 
Per passenger from 3 to 12 
years of age 0, 2.1044) 14.015 | 0.71 
Transit charges effective Apr 
1, 1937: 
Per passenger above 12 
years of age 0.6.0 29. 25 1.4 
Per passenger from 3 to 12 | 
years of age 0.3.0 14.625 | 0.2 


— 





! Calculated at exchange rates in effect in October 1M 
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News by Countries 
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95, 1940, altered the percentages of dis- 
tribution of available exchange. The de- 
cree further eliminates payments on in- 
debtedness contracted prior to October 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


tion of these trade-marks must be filed 
in Japan within 60 days from the date 
of publication. 





Trade Mark | Class number and commodity 





Antizont No. 1—Chemicals, medicines, and 


$41 
Brazilian Sample Fair 


For the first time, American business 
interests united in presenting samples of 
their products at the last annual sample 
fair held at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, in No- 
vember. These displays were housed in 








| : 
| articles accessory to medical a pavilion covering about 700 square 
are | 23 1940, except that not yet matured,in | —" meters. Twenty-two United States 
or | ew of the application of the loan pro- x jinisol | Do. firms, covering many industries, were rep- 
“i ceeds to such indebtedness, and raises to Homonine. ... Do. resented. The American Chamber of 
| 63 percent the amount to be allowed cur- Moderan._----.-- I do. Commerce, which sponsored the move- 
rent business. This amounted oe $3,780,- ea | gagag | ne ment, already has plans under way to in- 
| 000 for February, ee se W atemmen | Do. crease the size of the pavilion in time for 
| 900 for —— and $ 2 500 OF — | >. the 1941 Fair, as it is expected that a 
— | December. (American Consulate, Cara- Cepharantin | Do. larger number of American companies 
cas, February 5, 1941.) Nordetin | Do. will participate 
usedan 0. . 
‘ | ‘ Firetite No. 2—Dyes, pigments, mordants, 
| 1 paints. 
| Y ] Vitaskin a 
ugos avia Dumunion Do. 
a Deltalight do. dia r 
s (See Commodities: Chemicals.) Royal Foundation ~—> eypncnng otha toilet articles New In n Airports 
that do not be t ; othe , 
ited ae ee re New airports are to be constructed soon 
716 —_— Atlas No. 7—Manufactured metal goods at Nagpur and Jubbulpore on the Bom- 
’ which do not belong to any other 
ally M k class. bay-Calcutta air route. Considerable 
Crane No. 17-—-Machinery and imple- ; 
Aled | Trade- ar ments, and parts thereof, which improvements are also projected by the 





499, 


tin Applications 


itial|  4rgentina—The following  trade- 
€20,/ marks, published in the Boletin Oficial 
lion of January 29, 1941, have been reported 
avi- | by the Office of the American Commer- 
had | cial Attaché, Buenos Aires, January 31, 


| do not belong to any other class, 
as well as belts, hose, and pack- 
| ings. 
Celhook | No. 36—Clothing, handkerchiefs, 
| _ buttons, ornamental pins, ete. 
Elmo No. 51-—Stationeries. 


government at the existing airports at 
Allahabad, Cawnpore, Ahmedabad, and 
Lahore. 

Estimated cost: 20,000,000 rupees (ap- 
proximately $6,028,000). 




































































ed ' 1941. Opposition to the registration of - - 
ar ¢ . : , 
‘ these trade-marks must be filed in Ar- L t n Am n E h n g R t 
TIN} sentina before February 28, 1941. at erica xcnd e ates 
NoTE.— Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, tn units of foreign currency per dollar, with 
— ne Pe the following exceptions: Uruguay and Cuba—United States dollars to the peso; Paraguay— Paraguayan paper 
sles rade-mark | Class pesos tol Argentine paper peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the Pan- 
: amanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdesto 1 dollar.] 
. Norton 12 
$3, 8 QO - 
~ Lady Grey 16 | 
ia) o ’ : Annual average Latest available 
32 14) Sonora 20 rate Average rate quotation 
Vi 4 Country Unit quoted Type of exchange 
6, 034 | Oct. | Dee. 
- El Salvador—The following trade- 1938 1939 1940 | 1940 Rate | Date 
marks, published in the Diario Oficial | | 
; 
ases during the month of December 1940, have Argentina......| Paper peso___..- OSes ‘ oe eR 3. 31 3 70 3.73 | 3.73 3. 2 a. 30 
“te j j = be, aS sacle nad 4. 32 4. 23 4. 23 4.2 0. 
yers been repo! ted by the American Vice Con Free market......___.- 3.92 4. 33 4. 26 | 4. 24 4.23 Do. 
sul, San Salvador, January 30,1941. Op- Bolivia_.......- Boliviano....... Controlled a iale 1 29.60 | 32.34 | 39.90 | 39.90 40.00 Do. 
iti tea! “oti 7 55 00 55. 00 55. 00 0. 
the | Position to the registration of these trade C au las onso | last ef 
Suez marks must be filed in El Salvador within Janu- 
: . inati ary. 
wing % days from date of publication. Brasil........-- Milreis........-- nee 17.641 | 16.829 |¢16. 500 |616.500 | ¢16.500 | Feb. 1 
ctive Ss $19. 706 | 19.770 | 19.770 19.770 Do 
| Special free market____- -..-.-| § 21. 545 | 20.700 | 20.700 20. 700 Do 
ative Trade-mark Commodities , eases 19. 992 20. 826 | 20.076 | 20.775 20. 500 Do 
mber 2 Eee P0860. ..222.200-- Ch 19. 37 19.37 | 19.37 | 19.37 19.37 | Jan. 28 
: = Export draft........... 25.00 25.00 | 25.00 | 25.00 25. 00 Do 
ding = Carmen Balsam. Curb market_.......__- 97.48 | 82.47 | 33.06 | 34.57 32. 50 Do 
. an- | Crosmobile....| Automobiles, parts and accessories. FPO. ..........<00------+|--.---- 81.04 | 31.15 | 31.15 31.15 Do 
; Life... Publications, advertising materials, Gold exchange. -......- 25.00 | 29.86 | 31.15 | 31.15 31.15 Do. 
magazines, pen points, pencils, Mining dollar_..-...-.- eon-nn--fooes-----| SL16 | $1.15 31.15 Do. 
| motion pictures, phonographs, radios, Colombia -.-...- a---00...- 20000 Controlled.............| 1.79 1,75 1.755 | 1.75 1.7545) Feb. 7 
art records, cosmetics, musical instru. Bank of Republic. ____- 11.77 1.755 | 1.755 | 1.755 1.755 | Do 
U.S ments, ete. = | ERE Se eee (8) (8) (8) a 
dol- Digestina | Chemical and pharmaceutical product. UrD.......--------.--- . . ¥ 1.93 1.92 ‘eb. 7 
Jars! Siempre Lista__| Electric batteries, bulbs, ete. Costa Rica. .... Colon. .......-.- Uncontrolled . . . 5. 74 5.74 | Jan. 25 
e Nash . Motor vehicles, parts and accessories. Controlled. --.....-.-.- . . , 5. 62 5. 62 Do. 
Solidox Dentrifrices Cuba..........- Pe80......--.---| Fre@.......-.«.-.------- 91 93 | Feb. 8 
Tabasco | Ingredients, spices, seasoning, ete., for Ecuador.......- Sucre-....-..--- Central Bank. 15. 00 15.00 | Feb. 1 
foods. Cl!) EES See RE -.-------| 17.50 |End Jan 
Sol-Aire | Venetian blinds, metal or wood. Honduras... ... Lempira. ......- Official 2.04 2.04 | Feb. 8 
161 Okeh | Radios, phonographs, cash registers, Merico......... Peso. . ...-..---- Free..........-.--.----- 4.85 4.85 | Jan. 25 
musical instruments, ete., parts and Nicaragua. ..... Cordoba... ...... Official 5. 00 5.00 | Feb. 1 
0.8 accessories. Curb 6. 22 6.00 Do. 
Los Cedros | Coffee. Paraguay .....-- Paper peso.....- Official 70. 00 70. 00 Do. 
B.O | Do. Free... aia ’ 83. 00 87.00 Do. 
ae Ds 5 cancskstncctanuee do... . 6. 50 6. 50 Do. 
4 Salvador --.....- oC , —s ee 4 ; 3 2.5 2.5 Do. 
Uruguay. -.----. re he an sanaxen-enas . 4173 = 3759| . 3953 ® 3953) Jan. 25 
0.7 : ontro ee . 5697 . 4995; . 5271 . 5266 . 52 Do. 
Japan ——The following trade-marks, Venezuela_____. Bolivar. ........ Controlled_..--------- 319 | 319 | 3.19 | 3.19 3.19 | Feb. 5 
published in the official Japanese Trade 
L& | Mark Journal of January 9, 1941, have 1 June 13-Dee. 31. ’ June 10-Dee. 31. 
. = 3 July 13-Dee. 31. * For class 2 merchandise, 1.795; class 3, 1.87; class 4, 
| a been reported by the Office of the Ameri * ‘Aug. 22-Dec. 30. 1.95. 
can Commercial Attaché, Tokyo, Janu- tar Deeb. k. In addition there’ is “compensated” exchange, 
ee | oi . pr. ec. 31. which at present is the same as the free rate. 
ber 194 ary 13, 1941. Opposition to the registra- * For commitments of the Government only. 
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European, Far Eastern, and Other 
Exchange Rates 


Nore.—For Latin American Rates See Opposite Page 
Compiled in Finance Division 


New York rates reported by Federal Reserve Board ' 




























































Annual average Monthly average 
rate rate Quotati 
uotation 
Country Unit quoted . om Heb. 15 
ecem- | January 
1938 1939 | ber 1940 |” 1941 
Pound (free). ............- *$3. 8955 | °$3.5338 | $3.2150 | $3.2150 $3. 2098 
Australia. -.-.--.----.-.------------ {Pound (omieial) CMMI! Abstiaatis Messen 3.2280 | 3.2280 | 3.2280 
ollar (free . 8656 . 8480 . 8342 
Canada........--...------------2--- {B . 9091 . 9091 . 9091 
ae | <a *, 0569 *. 0539 *. 0545 
Finland - 0195 . 0201 . 0201 
Germany -_.. *. 3998 *, 3998 * 3997 
Hong Kong. . 2359 . 2365 . 2423 
Hungary--.- ©, 1977 *.1977 *. 1977 
. 3018 . 3015 3014 
SSSR RSE See ‘ *, 0504 * 0504 * 0504 
SS Ee : . 2344 . 2344 . 2344 
New Zealand ‘ 3. 2275 3. 2275 3. 2225 
ortugal . 0399 . 0400 0400 
et dicicnci aanciictnnceninemtnaiipmanel ; *, 0013 *.0913 * 0913 
Straits Settlements ° . 4710 . 4709 . 4709 
Sweden ‘ . 2382 . 2383 . 2383 
Switzerland , : . 2320 . 2322 . 2321 
Union of South Africa Ane Poo = ree . 9800 3. 9800 3. 9800 
" oun | ES b .4 . 0350 4. 0342 4.0292 
United Kingdom.---..-...--.-.---- | Nee Ror Fiiatoped! NiReeaencel 4.0350 | 4.0350 4.0350 
ini leasicisddl CRE EER IR *. 0231 3°, 0227 *. 0224 . 0224 (#) 
Official Rates in Foreign Countries 
[New York rates not currently available] 
Equiva- | Annual average 
lent in rate 
United 
Country Official rate States 
dollars 
of unit 1938 1939 
quoted 
Afghanistan Ee ee ee ee i | = 
Belgian Congo- 44.25 Congolese francs=$1.00__...............- \. | ik See 
Belgium --__- -| 1 belga=RM 0.40__- ¢. 1600 | $0.1689 | $0. 1685 
.| 84 leva=$1.00 §____ §.0119 *.0124 | **,0121 
China— Manchuria 1 M. yuan=1 yen. . 2343 | 7. 2845 1, 2506 
Czechoslovakia (Bohemia Moravia)....| 1 koruna=RM 0.1 a 4.0400 | *.0347 | #*.0343 
Denmark 1 krone=RM 0.50_.......-..- 4. 2000 . 2183 . 2035 
i ote ati cccioamiceaeees eS 4.1128 | *5.0130 | * 4.5463 
kel ceencatieminnerpeingnione EE RL . 23908 | 19. 2711 [104 , 2538 
France (occupied area).-.............-- RSS ae RASS #0200 . 0288 .0251 
Trance (unoccupied area) _...........-- i epic niine. . 0228 . 0288 . 0251 
French Indochina....................-- I a i . 2269 | 19.2880 | 18. 2510 
aa a semcnageeninaninen 152.50 drachmas=$1.00_..-.........-....-..... . 0066 . 0090 . 0082 
SS RSE Ry Is oo. on nnncncsoeccoscesecuces | Rca eae 
eee SE RE RR TT | ISDE ree 
Eee RS RSIRR 4.0250 | * 4.8804 | 94 4354 
ie a aaa, RS TT . 1887 | 1*. 1938 18, 1852 
ER eT “ws aA - 1667 | 1, 1691 i. 1671 
ws eat TREE TE |} Ese eel 
ay SS tenes 4.5320 . 5501 . 5334 
Netherlands Indies...................-- 1.8925 guilderse$1.00...................-2.2.2. . 5284 | 19.5501 | 18. 5334 
Newfoun SE aE $1.10 Newfoundland =$1.00___..............-.. . 9091 . 9942 . 9602 
ea on ncctebpoeinncone 4, 2400 . 2457 . 2327 
Ss EN Sa I TELLER TES 4.0250 | * 4.8804 | 4 4354 
Poland (“General Governorship’’) - -. -- TET 4, 2000 . 1886 | *. 1884 
ST Aa RR eee 0054 | *.0073 | 2 *.0071 
— ae EID... ccccccassoucesonsdons . 4556 | 19.5760 | 19, 5020 
hailand (Siam) 11 bahts=£1 sterling. -__- . 3659 - 4445 - 4032 
ag ( | a a ) ° =a . 7500 - 8011 . 8024 
U. 8.8. BR. RTS GUE Scitacntdalbneadians 


























*Nominal. 


4} Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily quotations of noon buying rates for cable 
transfers in New York City as reported by the Federal Reserve Board. 
4 Average for January-August and November-December. 


‘ 
5 For 


3 Peseta of New Government: Average for last 9 months only. 
Based on German official rate: $1.00—RM 2.50 
yment of imports from the United States (compensation trade) there is an exchange premium of 25 percent. 


effective rate 105 leva per dollar, equivalent to $0.0095 per lev. 


* Average for first 8 months only. 


verage for guilder. 
4 For foreign trade valuation purposes only. 
# Rate temporarily omitted. 


pound sterling. 
Official rates for the United States dollar in Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. 
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U. S. Export Control Aci 
Announcements Con. 
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ported under general license No. Gug 
shall show that the United States Goy. 
ernment or an agency thereof is the 
ultimate consignee.” 


No. 41—License Waiver on Small Ship, 
ments to Mexico of Iron and Stee} 
Products, and Solder. 


Collectors of Customs at El Paso ang 
Laredo, Texas, Nogales, Arizona, and San 
Diego, California, have been advised by 
the Division of Controls of the Depart. 
ment of State on the above subject, as 
follows: 

“Until further notice, you may per. | 
mit without the requirement of a license 
the exportation to Mexico, for use jp | 
that country, of shipments of solder ang 
of all articles and materials enumerated 
in the Executive order issued by the 
President on February 4, 1941, govern. | 
ing the exportation of iron and stee] | 
products, in cases where the shipment 
does not exceed $25 net value. You are 
requested to exercise due diligence to 
prevent any abuse of this privilege and 
to report to the Department of State im. 
mediately any evidence of such abuse,” 





No. 42—Individual Licenses not Required | 
on Metal Drums and Storage Tanks to 
Canada and the British Empire 


With further reference to Announce- 
ments, No. 31 of January 25, 1941, and 
No. 39 (above), Collectors of Customs 
have been informed by the Division of 
Controls that “additional general licenses 
have been issued for the exportation to 
Canada of those new iron and Steel prod- 
ucts placed under the licensing require- 
ment by the Executive Orders of Febru- 
ary 4, 1941. These license numbers are 
as follows: 

“Metal drums and containers, filled or 
unfilled, for oil, gas, and other liquids— 
GHP1. 

“Water, oil, gas, and other storage 
tanks complete, and knocked-down ma- 
terial for permanent or temporary instal- 
lation—GHTI1. 

“Petroleum and gas-well equipment 
and parts, including well-drilling ma- 


| 


chinery and parts; Petroleum-refining 
machinery, equipment and _ parts 
GQM1.” 


Additional unlimited licenses have been 
issued to the British Iron and Steel Cor- 
poration and the British Purchasing 
Commission for water, oil, gas, and other 
storage tanks, complete, and knocked- 
down material for permanent or temp0- 
rary installations. These license num- 
bers must be placed on the Shippers’ Ex- 
port Declaration and can be secured from 
Mr. R. W. Finlayson, Local Secretary, 
British Iron and Steel Corporation, 43 
Exchange Place, New York City. Firms 
securing such license numbers will have 
to report shipments made under these 
licenses to Mr. Finlayson in the usual 
manner. 
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Foreign Trade Opportunities 


Interested American firms and individuals may obtain the names, addresses, and full details regarding the purchase of American goods by foreign firms upon application to the 


Bureau. The Bureau does not furnish credit ratings or assume responsibility as to the standing of foreign inquirers; the usual precaution should be taken in 


all cases. Information 


as to the equipment of these firms for handling American goods, including bank references, capital, etc., will be included with the trade opportunity and may be obtained from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division of the Bureau direct or through district offices for $1.00 each. Orders received by air mail will be answered by air mail if requested and an air- 


mail stamp enclosed. 


























— 
Refer- 1 Refer- 
Commodities City and country ence Commodities City and country ence 
No. | No. 
ai | 
ELECTRIC MACHINERY AND APPARATUS: ] TEXTILES—Continued. 
Industrial trucks and tractors, initial order of 3 Santiago, Chile - _- 593 || Hosiery, silk, cotton and mercerized, medium and | Cairo, Egypt-_.....--.-- 597 
GLASS AND GLASS PRODUCTS: , | low grades. ‘Trial order, $5,000. 
Paste jars, 5 and 8 oz. sizes, with water well and | Manila, Philippines 591 | Hosiery, cotton, plain brown or black (not mer- | Lima, Peru__...._...--. 594 
metal screw cap. Provided with brush. Initial 1} cerized). For children from 6 to 16 years of age. 
order of 10,000, || Order of 10,000 pairs. 
JRON AND STEEL PRODUCTs: : | MISCELLANEOUS: 
Blades for band saws, every width available up | Alexandria, Egypt-- 595 || Colanders, with handles, different sizes, order of | Cairo, Egypt........._-- 596 
to U4 inches. Trial order, approximately $250. \} 850. (Illustrative literature available). 
Colanders, with handles, different sizes, order of | Cairo, Egypt 596 || Drafting machines, order of 3 to 5 SE ee Santiago, Chile_______-- 593 
850. (Illustrative literature available). || Glass paste jars, 5 to 8 oz. sizes, with water well | Manila, Philippines_---- 591 
TEXTILES: | and metal screw cap. Provided with brush. 
Bolting silk cloth as used in flour mills. Trial | Alexandria, Egypt. -_- 595 | Initial order of 10,000. 
order, approximately $200. | Refrigerators, kerosene operated, capacity, 4 | Para, Brazil...........-- 592 
Gloves, brown cotton, plain (not mercerized), | Lima, Peru_- . 594 || cubic feet. Initial order, 20. 
for children from 6 to 16 years of age. Order of | || 
5,000 dozen pairs. 1} 
| 





Agency opportunities.—Lists of such inquiries from foreign sources will be furnished at cost of typing, upon application tothe Bureau. Agency opportunities comprise inquiries 
from resident salesmen, manufacturers’ agents, or indent agents, etc., who desire to represent American suppliers and who sell by means of samples or catalogs and are paid a com- 


mission or salary but who do not purchase merchandise for resale. 


countries and commodities of interest. 


Requests for estimates of the cost of lists of agency opportunities should state specifically and in detail both the 





Italian Fairs, 1941 


Over 50 fairs and expositions, varying 
in size and scope, are announced as sched- 
uled to be held in Italy during the present 





year. Among these, the following in- 
ternational ones are of particular 
interest: 
Name lace | Date 
XIV. Samples fair Tripoli | Mar. 3-Apr. 14. 
XXII. International , Milan | Apr. 12-27. 
samples fair. | 
Levant fair Bari | Sept. 6-21, 
International aeronauti- | Milan Oct. 2-17. 
eal exhibition | 
7th biennial interna- | Turin Apr. 1-May 31 
tional photographic | 
art exhibition. | 
[Milan | May 3-4. 
ils av 17 91.99 
Rome | May 31-June 1, 
| 





New Slovak Railway 
Inaugurated 


German Railway circles report con- 
siderable interest in the opening of the 
Slovak Railway line between Neushol 
and Oberstuben on December 19, 1940. 
Construction was begun in September 
1936. By March 14, 1939, about 67 per- 
cent of the construction work had been 
finished, while early in December 1940, 
the line was entirely completed. The 
construction costs have amounted to a 
total of 445,000,000 crowns. 

The new line cuts through difficult ter- 
rain in the Tatra Range, where differ- 
ences in altitude of 300 meters have had 


to be met by railway engineers. For 
this purpose the construction of 22 tun- 
nels was necessary. The shortest tun- 
nel is 41 meters in length, while the 
longest, now named the “Hlinka” tun- 
nel, is 4,689 meters. In addition, more 
than 100 viaducts and other construc- 
tions had to be built. There were at one 
time 12,300 workmen engaged in the 
railway building alone, and 5,700 work- 
men in the tunnel work. German au- 
thorities state that the new railway line 
is of utmost importance to Slovakia, 
permitting the solution of traffic prob- 
lems which had caused the natural de- 
velopment of the region now served to 
be delayed. 





Railway-Construction 
Developments in Iran 


The railway running west from Teh- 
ran was opened as far as Zinjan—a town 
in Azerbaijan some 196 miles (315 kilo- 
meters) from Tehran—on October 4, 
1940. Zinjan is almost halfway between 
Tehran and Tabriz. 

The first section of this line, from 
Tehran to Karedj, was completed in 
September 1939, and the second section, 
to Kazvin, in March 1940. At that time 
it was not expected that the section to 
Zinjan could be finished before January 
1941, but by laying an average of 800 
meters of rails per day it was possible to 
advance the date by about 3 months. As 
in the case of the earlier sections, the line 
to Zinjan was constructed by the Min- 


istry of Communications through con- 
tractors for separate lots, under the 
supervision of foreign and native engi- 
neers. 

According to Dr. Sadjadi, Minister of 
Communications, who inaugurated the 
line on behalf of the Shah, 3,500 tons of 
rails were used and the cost of materials 
alone amounted to 60,000,000 rials. No 
figures for the total cost or per kilometer 
are available. 

The highest point on the line is at Pir 
Zagueh (5,900 feet), 2,000 feet higher 
than Tehran. However, the rise is a 
very gradual one, and no engineering 
difficulties were encountered. The re- 
mainder of the line to Tabriz will be 
much more difficult. 





Trans-Canada Highway Nearing 
Completion . 


The last link—about 125 miles long 
between Geraldton and Long Lac—in the 
Trans-Canada Highway is to be com- 
pleted during 1941, according to an an- 
nouncement of the Ontario Government. 
The cost is estimated at approximately 
$6,000,000 (Canadian). 

The route lies through absolutely virgin 
territory in which there are no settle- 
ments, and in which unfished lakes and 
untouched hunting areas will be opened 
for the first time. Also through automo- 
bile traffic from coast to coast will be 
made possible. The road is expected to 
be a strong attraction for American 
tourists. 





Your Washington Contact Office | 


Businessmen have a new Service Office in Washington | 





It is in Room 1060 - Department of Commerce Building 


JESSE JONES, Secretary of Commerce, has established a Service and 
Information Office for your use. The next time you desire to come to 
Washington but do not have your own contacts or do not know to which 
Government office you should present yourself, get in touch with this 
Service and Information Office. 


This new Service Office is staffed with men detailed from the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce and others with long experience in 
Washington with Government affairs. Its primary objective is to put you 
in direct contact with the governmental official who can answer your 
questions or give you the needed information—if it is available. Asa 
result, it will be possible for you to reduce the number of calls and 
eliminate unnecessary delays in transacting official business in the city. 


If you contemplate coming to Washington and would like to have 
your appointments arranged in advance, write, wire, or telephone the 
Service and Information Office, Department of Commerce. If in Wash- 
ington, call District 2200, Extension 576, or drop in at Room 1060, 
Department of Commerce Building, which is to the right of the main 





lobby, entering from Fourteenth Street. 








ARRANGEMENTS CAN ALSO BE MADE THROUGH OUR OFFICES IN THE FOLLOWING CITIES 


Atlanta, Ga. Dallas, Tex. Los Angeles, Calif. Richmond, Va. 
Birmingham, Ala. Denver, Colo Memphis, Tenn. Rochester, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. Detroit, Mich. Minneapolis, Minn. St. Louis, Mo 

Buffalo, N. Y. Honolulu, T. H. New Orleans, La. San Francisco, Calif. 
Charleston, S. C. Houston, Tex. New York, N. Y. San Juan, P. R. 
Chicago, Il. Indianapolis, Ind. Philadelphia, Pa. Savannah, Ga. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Jacksonville, Fla. Pittsburgh, Pa. Seattle, Wash. 
Cleveland, Ohio. Kansas, City, Mo. Portland, Oreg. Wilmington, Del. 











Service and Information Office 


Telephone DIstrict 2200, Extension 576 


Room 1060 DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE | Marc! 
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